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MAN POWER, ORGANIZATION, AND REWARDS.' 


ANNIE DEWEY. 


Lake Placid Club. 


The tremendous development in efficiency during the last few years 
has been almost wholly concentrated on industrial and commercial 
enterprises. The recent reading of a dozen or more books and pam- 
phlets on these new methods of management, suggested bringing 
together in concise form such principles as seemed readily adapt- 
able to our institution economics and other organizations which are 
not primarily for profit-making. 

Every human being is a self contained motor which derives its own 
power or energy from the food eaten. The forces in a man, which 
really control the human machine, are his will, his desires, and his 
motives. Like electricity, this man power is not a visible force and 
the term efficiency which is used for the electric current has been 
transferred very generally to human achievement. 

An ordinary machine like the steam engine uses only 6 to ro per 
cent of the total heat value of the fuel for external work, while an 
electric motor frequently utilizes 90 per cent of the energy supplied 
to it. The human mechanism is superior to other machines because 
it is intelligent and self-directing and by properly exercising these 
powers it can increase the amount and effectiveness of its work. 

This man power may spend itself in mere muscular or brute force 
which shovels ore and loads pig iron, or it may take higher forms of 


iPresented at the Sixth Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Asso- 


ciation, Ithaca, 1913. 
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energy in which the brain is the central power house, sending out cur- 
rents which direct the building of bridges, railroads, tunnels and canals. 
Muscular effort may be stimulated by the lash, while the higher brain 
power is dependent on ideals, one single creative thought sometimes 
having greater value than all the labor of centuries. It is the in- 
visible which makes the nation. The educated, trained men who pos- 
sess this brain power as a rule do not have the normal appetite of 
the man who works out of doors with his hands and under our usual 
living conditions, for their comfort and convenience require their 
fuel in more expensive forms—sixty cents or more a day for raw food 
materials, with houses and general living conditions to correspond, 
while the peons digging the great drainage canal in Mexico lived on 
three cents a day. Italians, Bohemians and many foreigners are 
satisfied with ten to twenty cents, while our average American work- 
man demands at least twenty-five cents a day for food alone. With 
the lower or muscular form of energy, it is quantity of work which 
counts; with the higher brain power it is quality for which men pay 
the price. Between the two there is a wide field where both physical 
and mental are equally necessary, but with all grades, the whole out- 
put is controlled by that invisible, intangible, indescribable ego-will 
(or ego-won’t) which is largely a matter of inheritance but may be 
cultivated and developed with right environment. 

Many experiments have been made by physiologists who were 
studying the endurance of the human animal and by engineers who 
wished to determine what fraction of a horse-power a man-power was 
(i. e., how many foot pounds of work a man could do in a day) but 
so far no law has been discovered which is an accurate guide to a maxi- 
mum day’s work for a first class workman. On some kinds of labor 
a man would be tired out in doing one-eighth horse-power while on 
others he would be no more tired by doing one-half horse-power of 
work. Finally, by graphic charts, representing each element of the 
work in curves which gave a bird’s eye view, a world old law govern- 
ing the tiring effect of heavy labor on a first class man was re-dis- 
covered and applied to this particular case and, says Mr. Taylor, “It 
is so simple in its nature that it is truly remarkable that it should not 


have been discovered and clearly understood years before.”’ It cor- 
responds to the work of the cart horse rather than that of the trotter 
and requires that a man should be under load for only a definite per- 
centage of the day, and must be entirely free from load at frequent 
intervals, that is, rest must adequately balance exertion. 
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Muscular energy no longer counts for much, for man has learned 
to make the forces of nature work for him at a fraction of the cost of 
human energy. Some startling figures are given by a leading effi- 
ciency engineer, Harrington Emerson,’ in comparing man power with 
machinery. ‘A man with a spade requires 560 seasons to turn over 
one square mile of land, 640 acres. With team and plow he can do 
it in 4 seasons while 12 men with three mechanical tractors and 51 
plows in a gang can do the same work in 36 hours. Under these 
conditions, at $2 a day, man-power costs, per horse-power, $54,000 
per year of 7500 hours. In a small gasoline engine it costs $300 a 
year per horse-power; for large power installations, from $20 to $200 
a year. Therefore man-power (thus applied) costs from 130 to 1350 
times as much as uncarnate power. Thirty men, as men work, will 
yield one horse-power of energy each hour, but so will one to five 
pounds of coal. A ton of coal may be assumed to have the energy 
of five men for a whole year. On an average each adult man may be 
supplemented by twenty-two mechanical slaves whose keep is less than 
1-400th of his own value at $2 a day.” 

With men as with machines, unless every need and law is lived up 
to, they will refuse to work efficiently, often refuse to work at all. 
Therefore the first essential which makes possible the development 
of this power, in whatever form, is health—physical, mental, and 
moral—which depends on heredity, training and environment. By 
intensive agriculture, by perfecting seed and enriching soil, man has 
succeeded in raising five times as many potatoes per acre as the aver- 
age for certain states and ten times as many as the average for the 
United States. With selected seed, fifty bushels per acre of wheat 
is considered as easily attainable where the actual yield has been only 
fourteen bushels. Whether potatoes or wheat, whether a grain of 
corn or a giant oak, each produces its kind, the value depending on 
soil and seed, but more than all else on the man who plants under- 
standingly and believes in the possibilities of the crop. This germ 
of power, which exists in every human being, may be cultivated with 
even greater results. Its native soil is the home and on the living 
conditions and habits of life formed there depend the fuller devel- 
opment of this power which controls all other forces and is our most 
valuable possession. 

Statistics show that in institution homes for children, however 


*Twelve Principles of Efficiency. New York, 1913. 
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perfect the care, infant mortality is greater than in individual homes. 
It may be true that the instinctive love of parents for their young, and 
the personal influence, have some power like sunshine which nour- 
ishes and develops vitality, but the home which cares for health, for 
physical power only, has failed in its highest mission. It is in the de- 
velopment of character, in habits of industry, truth, and sincerity, 
in that mental and spiritual energy which enables man to harness the 
forces of nature and to control them, to master his own passions and 
weakness, to guide, instruct and lead others, that his highest power 
can be attained. 
ORGANIZATION. 


A new science of management, a new philosophy of labor has arisen 
which its advocates believe is destined to revolutionize our indus- 
trial system, with results as great as those which followed the trans- 
ition from hand to machine production. Its growth has been a 
natural evolution. Conservation of natural possessions suddenly 
called attention to the limitless waste of human material going on 
everywhere in the world. Out of this grew the movement towards 
vocational guidance and this gave rise to scientific management in 
commerce and industry. 

It aims to secure: 

(1) The greatest degree of prosperity for both employers and em- 
ployee Ss. 

(2) High wages for workmen, with low labor cost for employers 
sharing the benefit of lower cost of production with the consumers, 
the whole people, who really pay both wages and profits and in the 
end gain most from industrial improvements. 

(3) The development of the science of the work, standardizing 
both equipment and working conditions. This means knowing in 
advance “‘what work is to be done, how it shall be done, when it shall 
be done, and what it shall cost. The whole realm of science is brought 
to the aid of the humblest workman and the man is considered be- 
fore the dollar.” 

(4) Scientific selection of workmen with reference to their mental 
aptitudes, recognizing that no man will be skilled, contented, or happy 
at work for which he is not fitted. Pleasure in work, psychical in- 
fluence, should make a man want to do a thing as it should be done. 

(5) The elimination of wastes of all kinds, materials, time and 


human energy. 
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(6) Bringing together the best workers and the science of the work, 
with constant help and watchfulness of optimistic, tactful and de- 
termined leaders, possessing high ideals and sense of justice, who in- 
spire the spirit of codperation which makes both men and management 
move as one irresistible body. The executive sounds the keynote 
for his department. His power of getting work out of people, his 
business efficiency, depends on his power of supplying them with 
ideals. If he is inefficient his whole staff is demoralized. 

7) A definite task and a definite premium or bonus for all who, 


i 


by special skill, perseverance, and intelligent following of instructions, 


accomplish results greater than the average laborer. 

For success in adopting this new theory of production, the organi- 
zation must be « xactly adapted to the needs of the special work and 
one can not serve as a model for another where conditions vary. 

he first essential in a good organization is a definite plan or ideal, 
then competent and forceful men, each selected solely with reference 
to his aptitude for the work required, whether as head or subordi- 
nate. There should be a logical, convenient arrangement of equip- 
ment, and proper environment not merely as a question of pleasant 
surroundings for employees but as a financial investment which pays. 

Che anatomy of an organization should be charted graphically show- 
ing the logical divisions of authority and expense. This should be 
done at the start. “If aman does not know where he is going, how 
can he choose the best road?” 

Che work should be analyzed, simplified, and each position clearly 
defined as to its duties, responsibilities and relations to other parts 
of the work. There should be standardized conditions and written 
tandard-practice instructions. Oral orders cause confusion. Any 

e undertaking run without such instructions has little chance 
for progressive advance. The specifications of the purchasing de- 
partment of the U.S. Navyare probably the most complete and modern 
directions ever pri ted, and cover eve ry detail from construction of 
the ship’s hulls to a dish cloth. Thousands of leaflets, planned and 
perfected by graduates of Annapolis, have been printed. 

Every large organization should have a well equipped employment 
department in charge of expert character analysts who know the qual- 
ns required for each kind of work and who select for each posi- 
sition the best obtainable human material. “The cause of waste,” 
says Dr. Katherine Blackford, “lies in ignorance of human aptitude 
and the requirements for different kinds of work. A man is valu- 
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able in proportion to the thought, the psychical inspiration, and the 
happiness he puts into his work. A man doing work he does not 
love lacks enthusiasm, spontaneity, interest and concentration 
therefore efficiency.’’ Those who are familiar with Dr. Blackford’s re- 
markable success in formulating and applying the principles of sci- 
entific character analysis, know that she has laid tribute on many 
sciences. To her everything about a man indicates his character, 
since the body is the soul’s equipment, without which the mind could 
not function. Blondes and brunettes, convex and concave faces, 
eyes, hair, the hand, handwriting, language, voice, gesture, walk, all 
have meaning, since expression tells what a man has done with his 
inherited qualities and what habits he has acquired. 

The great factors in organization are the materials, methods, ma- 
chines, money and men. Recognizing that the men are by far the 
most important, many investigations have been carried on in the 
Harvard psychological laboratory in recent years, the problem being to 
analyze definite economic tasks with reference to the mental qualities 
which are necessary or desirable for them, and to find methods by 
which these qualities can be tested. In “Psychology and Industrial 
Efficiency” Prof. Miinsterberg describes many well planned experi- 
ments for testing such qualities as attention, memory, imagination, in- 
telligence, judgment, space-sense, time-sense, ability to learn, etc. In 
judging the power of quick perception by quick response, the time 
between the mental stimulus and the reaction can be measured in 
thousandths of a second. Some typesetters never get beyond the 2500- 
em class, others with no more personal effort can set 5000 ems. 

In the use of a well-known type setting machine it was ound that 
speed depended on the ability to remember a large number of words 
before they are set, rather than on quickness of finger action, the same 
being true of typewriting. With the aid of the ergograph and graphi« 
charts, progress in learning telegraphy and typewriting is traced, 
each stroke of a key, each completion of word or line, each glance at 
copy being recorded in exact time relations. Even mental fatigue 
can be accurately tested by use of the kymograph and graphic records. 
The need now is to secure definite norms and standards. In select- 
ing human assistants, education, training, and physical strength are 
not so important as the inner attitudes, proclivities, and character, 
which after all determine the man or woman. 

The psychologic element enters into almost every act of life. A 


large department store in which the expense of delivery was much 
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too heavy, instructed its hundreds of saleswomen, after every sale 
of moderate sized articles, to ask, ‘Will you take it with you?” in 
place of “May we send it to you?” This simple suggestion materi- 
ally reduced the cost of delivery the following year. Experiments 
with motormen, and with ship and telephone service, show that those 
who are most successful in passing the tests, feel a distinct joy in the 
experiment while the others pass through painful moments of physi- 
cal discomfort. 

The cost of misfits (from office boy to president), of men who are 
physically, mentally, morally, and industrially unsuited to their work, 
is far greater than is usually realized. A man at too per cent effi- 
ciency doing 3000 hours of normal work would take 3000 hours, cost- 
ing $2100 for example, but a man of 30 per cent efficiency would take 
10,000 hours, costing $7000, the loss due to inefficiency being $4900 
onone man. At 8o per cent efficiency the loss is $525 per man. Eff- 
ciency tests among wage earners in the same plant, under the same 
conditions and foremen, have shown variations between 30 and 120 
per cent. By eliminating the men of lowest power, by defining 
clearly the ideals and duties of the work, and by character analysis, 
it is possible to increase efficiency 50-100 per cent. 

Prof. Miinsterberg suggests that, as many factories already employ 
scores of scientifically trained chemists and physicists, so profession- 
ally trained psychologists might become economically an important 
factor in a business organization. Increase in industrial efficiency 
is in the interest of both employers and employees, whose time can 
be reduced, wages increased, and level of life raised, with cultural 
gain to the economic life of the nation, as soon as every one can be 
brought to the place where his best energies may be unfolded and his 
greatest personal satisfaction secured. 

Economic experimental psychology offers no more inspiring ideal 
than this adjustment of work by which mental dissatisfaction, de- 
pression and discouragement, may be replaced in our social commu- 
nity by overflowing joy and perfect inner harmony. 

The ideal employment department will keep accurate records of 
the performance of every man and should establish a minimum wage. 
The coéperation of every worker, no matter how obscure his position, 
should be secured and interest in the welfare of the work as a whole 
be instilled. He should be familiar with the qualities considered 
ideal for his job, and should be inspired to strive for their attainment. 
Treat a man as a mere cog in the wheel and he will very likely be con- 
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tent to do as little work as possible and still draw his pay, with no 
thought of bettering conditions in his department. 

Suggestion boxes are desirable, asking workmen to write out any 
improvement for the benefit of the work as a whole. Marshall Field 
& Co. have found it extremely profitable to offer their employees $1 
for each suggestion that is finally adopted. Many systems, good 
in theory, have failed when forced upon the workers, and conditions 
have been made worse than before the systems were attempted, while 
with codperation they might have succeeded. Changes are seldom 
resented when advice is asked and the foreman is made to feel that 
he is responsible for them. 

Recognizing efficiency as a world wide need and ideal, and accept- 
ing the general methods of scientific management, Mr. Harrington 
Emerson, in “The Twelve Principles of Efficiency,” has developed a 
system of organization with high ethical and altruistic ideals, adopting 
the line and staff model which the Prussian army used so success- 
fully in 1870. These principles almost without exception, may well 
be applied to our institution economics or other enterprises, whether 
for profit or philanthropic purposes. 

These twelve principles of efficiency are: 

(1) Clearly defined ideals. 

(2) Common sense. 

(3) Competent counsel. 


(4) Discipline 


(6) Records—reliable, immediate, adequate, and permanent. 
(7) Despatching 
8) Standards and schedules. 
») Standardized conditions. 
(10) Standardized operations. 
(11) Written standard practice instructions 
(12 Efi lency re wards. 


When this new science is understood, public sentiment, the whole 


people, will insist that justice shall be done to them as consumers, as 
well as to the producers of wealth. It will demand the highest effi- 
ciency from both employers and employees. It will no longer tolerate 
attempts to drive men into harder work for lower pay, neither will 
it tolerate tyranny on the part of labor which demands shorter hours 
and one increase after another in pay, while at the same time it be- 


comes less efficient. The sole aim should be the attainment of justice 


for all, through impartial scientific investigation of all the elements of 
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the problem. Scientific management makes a complete change in 
the mental attitude of both capital and labor toward each other and 
toward their duties and responsibilities. It means intimate and 
friendly codperation, the development of each man to his highest 
power. It would increase both the necessaries and comforts of life, 
shorten hours of labor, add opportunities for education, culture, and 
recreation, and would eliminate most of the causes for dispute and dis- 
agreement between men and management. 

Many criticisms are made of the new methods: that the system is 
top-heavy, requires too many high priced supervisors and pushes the 
laborer beyond endurance; but, leaving these aside, there is still enough 
in its ideals—the fair deal, co6peration, records, standards, directions, 
stopping waste, fitting aptitudes to opportunities, and fair rewards— 
to warrant the belief that its general adoption would develop the 


vorking man to his greatest efficiency and prosperity. 


REWARDS. 


How shall the worker whose labor exceeds the minimum stand- 
ard wage, be rewarded? 

t) Profit sharing has been tried and proved unsuccessful. Em- 
ployees overestimate profits by not considering fixed expenses, de- 
preciation, and general financial conditions of the country. It is 
unfair to share profits and not share losses. 

Piece wages are a premium on quantity rather than quality of 


work and require careful inspection. Piece rates are likely to be cut 

because increased output is due to expensive machinery, not to work- 

ill. Piece work is a premium on strenuousness, which means 

greater effort, while efficiency means less effort for the same result. 
‘iece Wages are opposed by labor organizations. 

[he premium or bonus system of wage payment theoreti- 

cally shares the result of increased efficiency among employer, em- 

yee, and consumer, and is the best yet devised. 


Che Government has standardized the dollar, so that commer- 
cially there is exchange and equivalence, but in industrial equivalency 
we are still in the dark ages, though many methods have been 
evolved for paying variable wages for varying efficiencies. One sys- 
tem, probably the latest, has been tried and tested on a gigantic scale, 


one corporation having paid, in 1908, over $600,000 in premiums 


under this plan which has been called the individual effort system. 
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It is based on the idea of buying labor or service on specification, there 
being a basic price with a premium for results superior to the speci- 
fication, as in buying coal on specification. Overtime is considered 
a great evil as no man working persistently overtime can attain high 
average efficiency. Experiments have shown that fully 50 per cent 
more work can be turned out per man and machine if all the methods, 
machines, and men are toned up. 

Until time and quality specifications or some form of equivalency 
is established for different kinds of work, the score card may serve 
as a temporary expedient, being in fact a brief statement of specifi- 
cations and the ideals required for the job. Some sixty or more qual- 
ities which contribute to the success of the world’s workers, vary in 
importance as the work varies. In addition, each human being, each 
individual motor is governed by his will, his ego or spiritual keynote, 
which sets a limit to his powers and is the ultimate measure of his 
capacity. It is this invisible quality for which we most need a meas- 
ure, for it is the main spring of human action which gives the power 
to conquer difficulties, to use obstacles as stepping-stones, to hold to 
ideals. Some day science will doubtless give us this unit, perhaps in 
a form as simple as the thumb print which may identify the criminal 
or the pulsations of the heart which may prove whether the witness 
speaks truth or falsehood. 

“The day wage system is doomed, for the whole tendency of the 
times, the whole teaching of the ages, demands a definite equivalent 
for labor; and our ability to measure accurately both quantity and qual- 
ity is one of the measures of civilization.” It is unjust that the reward 
of excellence should be denied the worker. Men are no more alike, 
nor more equal than are the stars and planets, than are menand women; 
and nature never intended they should be alike. For generations 
there will still be many of the world’s incompetents, and the sugges- 
tion that the government establish a minimum wage at which employ- 
ment in national works, reclamation of arid lands, harbor dredging, 
canals, and highways would be always open, would do away forever 
with the disgrace of the bread line. 

The introduction of machinery for hand labor was from the very 
start opposed by the massses, as taking bread from the mouths of 
their children; but industrial history shows that in the end, the whole 
people receive the greater benefit coming from industrial improve- 


ments. 
It is not through ignorance, revolution, fanaticism, and destruc- 
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tion that man rises to fuller powers and richer life. The things of the 
spirit, the invisible forces which make men great, are developed by 
education, evolution, sound judgment, and constructive measures. 
The supreme factor in such development is the home. As Mrs. 
Richards said years ago, ‘““The future of America does not lie in rail- 
roads, in machines, in commerce, in agriculture. The future of our 
republic will be determined by the character of the American homes.” 
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PREPARATION FOR INDUSTRIAL VOCATION! 


Mary E. PARKER. 
William Penn High School, Philadelphia. 


This paper does not deal with the problem of the girl of fourteen 
who cannot go to the high school, but with the girl of eighteen who 
is able to complete the four years’ course in the new technical high 
schools such as we have in Philadelphia. It will discuss the prepara- 
tion for the trades and industries and will attempt to answer the 
question, “Is the average modern technical high school for girls real- 
ly a vocational school, and to what extent does it prepare for indus- 
trial vocations?” 

It is generally assumed that a technical high school for boys gives 
the sort of training which has immediate economic value, and many 
parents are hoping that a course in a similar school for girls will enable 


1 Presented at the Sixth Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics 


Association, Ithaca, 1913. 
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the graduate to enter at once upon self-maintenance at a fair wage. 
In any attempt to prepare for industrial life, the technical high school 
for girls has a much more difficult problem than the similar school 
for boys. Boys are to be prepared for certain definite, and often 
local vocations in which their service is to be to a greater or less degree 
permanent. Most of the girls, however, are to go only temporarily 
into a much more limited number of vocations, and ultimately into 
one distinctly domestic. Since our public schools owe their finan- 
cial support to the accepted principle that the body politic taxes itself, 
not primarily to serve the individual, but to further the best perma- 
nent good of the social organism as a whole, it follows logically that 
the public school should give to its girls that sort of training which 
will broaden their lives and also make them capable of the highest 
degree of permanent economic efficiency. The years of a girl’s eco- 
nomic independence are few in comparison with the years in which 
she will probably spend the large proportion of her own family 
income for the necessities of food, clothing, and shelter; and this fact 
looms so large that, fortunately or unfortunately, according to the 
point of view, in many individual cases it overshadows the need for 
an immediate means of self-support. 

It is the purpose in this paper to discuss the question of the prepa- 
ration of the high school girl for industrial life not in an abstract or 
general way, but definitely in the light of our experience in the William 
Penn High School for Girls in Philadelphia, and so I must be more or 
less personal, and will frankly tell of our difficulties as well as indi- 
cate some of the encouraging features of our work. On general prin- 
ciples, the optimistic and constructive attitude of mind is the more 
productive, but there are times when frank recognition of difficulties 
is salutary, particularly when people are at work on what is still a 
new problem. 

The William Penn High School is, in the pedagogical parlance of 
the day, of the type called “‘cosmopolitan.”” The nucleus of it was 
the large and successful Commercial School for Girls, but when the 
school was entirely reorganized and moved into its great new build- 
ing, other courses were added. Now it sends, each half year, a num- 
ber of girls to the city Normal School; each year its college entrance 
class is larger and a steadily increasing number of girls elect the Home 
Economics course, from which it has just graduated its first class. 


Since, however, the Commercial School was for years highly success- 


ful in fitting its graduates for self-support and placing them at once 
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in good positions, the enrollment of the school at present is over- 
whelmingly commercial, and the girl who looks forward to immedi- 
ate self-support as soon as she graduates sees in the commercial sub- 
jects a preparation for a vocation in which the supply never seems 
to equal the demand, a vocation which, even before she receives her 
diploma, offers to her a fair wage. Such a course is, in the strictest 
sense of the word, “vocational,’”’ and sends a girl out ready to earn 
at once a fair livelihood. 

In the definitions of vocational education which accompany some 
of the recent legal enactments, courses in cookery and sewing are 
grouped with vocational subjects, probably on the ground that home- 
making is in truth a very definite vocation and should be recognized 
as such; but it seems advisable not to use the term in connection with 
the technical courses in public high schools for girls, but to use, in- 
stead, the words “Home Economics.” A good many parents may 
be somewhat in doubt as to the exact meaning of ‘“‘Economics,”’ but 
at any rate it suggests getting the most out of what one puts in when 
one has to do with home-making. The popular meaning of “‘voca- 
tion,”’ on the contrary, is pretty clear to the average person; and the 
word stands for the kind of daily activity which brings to the worker 
the wherewithal to live. The natural inference, then, is that a course, 
calling itself vocational, prepares directly for specific vocations out- 
side the home. There is in that term at least an implicit promise 
which cannot be fulfilled, that is to say, the average technical high 
school for girls does not prepare its graduates for immediate self- 
support on a scale such as to make it rank with the commercial course 
in vocational value. Accordingly, as each half year has brought its 
entering class of five hundred or more, we have met them all and told 
them of the possibilities there are in the various fields, but if a girl 
decided to elect this course, we have said, without any attempt at 
concealment, that a girl who feels that she must support herself as 
soon as the four years’ course ends could not expect to earn a wage 
which would be equal to that earned by her friend who had elected 
the commercial course. She has been told, however, that if she could 
give two additional years to study or a kind of apprenticeship, the 
vocational possibilities would be more varied and the remuneration 
more generous. 

Our course is rather more academic than is generally given in schools 
called technical, but it does not seem that an increase in the amount 
of technical work would by any means solve the problem. The most 
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difficult elements of the situation would still remain, and it is a high- 
ly significant fact that our teachers of technical subjects, who are 
themselves experienced, intelligent women, with a broad outlook up- 
on life, strongly oppose any increase in the amount of technical work 
because such increase would necessarily mean a curtailing of the aca- 
demic work. For genuine permanent efficiency, they feel that it is 
a kind of penny-wise economy to develop a high degree of tech- 
nique at the expense of a girl’s general education. Furthermore we 
are agreed that the difficulty lies not so much within the school as 
without. It is a difficult thing, in a four years’ high school course to 
make education the exact thing which the industrial world wants, 
and it is not easy, on the other hand, to prove to the industrial and 
professional world the value to them of the thing which we think worth 
while for the girl. In some vocations it is hard to persuade people 
that a girl of eighteen has sufficient maturity to undertake work for 
which we think she is trained. The most difficult element of the 
problem still remains in the fact that few girls of eighteen are actually 
mature enough to fill the positions which are desirable, offer a fair 
stipend, and involve corresponding responsibility. 

At the very core of the matter lies our chief difficulty. The body 
politic taxes itself that its daughters may have that education which 
shall best “fit them for life,” and for the majority of them this should 
include preparation for permanent economic efficiency in the home. 
On this account itis pretty generally agreed that the school supported 
by public taxation ought to teach the needlecrafts and the wisest 
use of food materials; but right here we are met by the obstinate fact 
that there are in average communities only a few really desirable op- 
portunities open to girls of eighteen who have had such training. The 
high school graduate who wishes to specialize in dressmaking is not 
mature enough to enter upon a position in charge of other workers or 
to take alone the responsibility of handling other people’s materials, 
but she is too mature and too intelligent to accept the monotonous, 
highly specialized work, long hours, uncongenial surroundings, and 
small pay of the workshop, which would, in passing, irk far less the 


girl of sixteen, unless she has some rather unusual mental qualities. 
It is a well recognized fact that, the greater the need for immediate 
financial return, the smaller is the power to see future possibilities 
and the greater the impatience with present conditions; and we have 
felt that one of our chief duties to the few girls who went out from 
the school at the close of the last school year with the purpose of fol- 
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lowing the dressmaker’s trade, was to develop a mental attitude which 
should enable them to take long views of their lives and work. Ifa 
girl can look upon a day’s work as a necessary stepping stone, if she 
knows how to discriminate between having proper initiative, and 
being obnoxiously presuming, and if she has native ability, then our 
training will stand her in good stead. Our girls apparently, do appre- 
ciate this fact, and are willing to take what is open to them, knowing 
that if they make good, better things will come. 

Most pleasant relations have existed between the school and the 
great John Wanamaker store. The General Manager of the Phila- 
delphia store, with heads of several departments, has given our plans 
most courteous and considerate hearing; the director of all the John 
Wanamaker workrooms in Philadelphia and New York has visited 
our class rooms; they have offered to admit our girls under special 
arrangement, watching them closely and keeping a careful card cata- 
logue record of their progress; and yet all we can look for is an initial 
wage of $6.00 with an annual increase of a dollar a week until $9 a 
week is reached. They were particularly interested in some of our 
color work, and were very ready to admit that a girl who had had our 
training in dressmaking and in applied art ought to prove a valuable 
worker. But even with this favorable consideration the initial wage 
is low, and it yet remains to be seen how well the plan will work. 

Private shops offer no better inducements, and probably the most 
promising immediate opening is the opportunity to assist a good dress- 
maker who goes from house to house by the day. Work of this kind 
carried on independently, a little later, will probably attract a good 
many girls, but this, too, has its drawbacks and only a girl in this free 
country of ours who is of large calibre and unusual independence will 
accept with equanimity the social position which results. As a good 
dressmaker said to one of our own department last month, speaking 
of her next engagement, “I always go to the table with the family 
when I go there, but Mr.........never lets me forget that I am the 
family seamstress.” 

Some of the responsible positions in the dressmaking trade are very 
good, but they are not numerous enough to be seriously considered, 
and are generally filled by experienced women who have proved their 
worth to their employers. Our only hope is that our girls, too, may 
prove their worth, and do so in a shorter time on account of the train- 
ing they have had. In fact, every technical high school has highly 
encouraging successes to prove what can be done, but it does not seem 
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probable that the number is sufficiently large to warrant us in hold- 
ing out the hope that such good fortune will befall every girl. 

Looking now to the vocations open to a graduate who has special- 
ized in cooking, we find that she is admirably qualified to earn for 
herself at once a weekly equivalent of more than the business girl 
receives, if she will go out as cook or housemaid, but one does not 
need to say that this is absolutely out of the question. 

In Liverpool I was interested in a school of domestic science which 
took the girls, as soon as they left school at fourteen, and gave them 
a good solid year of practical work in cooking, sewing, laundry, and 
housewifery. It was the first city I visited in a year devoted to the 
study of this very problem, and here seemed to be at once a highly 
promising situation. Very hopefully I asked the question as to what 
the girls did, who went out from schools of this type, and could scarce- 
ly believe my ears when the answer came, “Some stay at home, but 
most of them become typewriters.’’ It happened that the little girls 
worked there during the school day and went to evening schools for 
commercial branches. They were wise enough to see that there was 
no place for them in the commercial world until they were at least 
sixteen, and wise enough also to see the ultimate advantage of a year 
spent at the Princes’ Road School. A Roman Catholic school doing 
splendid work in the same city made a similar report and the Mother 
Superior said, ‘We do succeed in turning a few of the little girls into 
domestic service, but most of them go either into offices or factories. 
It is such a pity, for our housekeepers need them and they themselves 
would be so much better off.”’ 

Auy form of domestic service for high school graduates is at present 
hopelessly out of the question, in fact one teacher has been sharply 
criticised by other teachers in the school, for encouraging a very 
gentle, fine young girl to go to a simple, small seashore bungalow 
to take the entire responsibility and do the work for a woman artist 
and her little boy. This girl is thoroughly interested in her cook- 
ing, has much executive ability and initiative, and wishes to get prac- 
tical experience so that after a little more study she may become a 
professional caterer on a small scale—a field which several public 
spirited women of wealth have assured us is most promising in Phila- 
delphia. 

Some of our girls would be competent to fill a position as assistant 
to a dietitian in a hospital, but when graduates of the higher tech- 


nical schools can be found who are glad to accept the subordinate 
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position, it is not strange that authorities have more confidence in 
them. Some could do exceedingly well under guidance in dietary 
work among the very poor, and some of them know their work well 
enough to teach cooking or sewing, but standards have been set and 
girls who have had two more years of training are none too good for 
our great public schools. 

Yet the wish that they were older than eighteen was expressed in 
the case of two or three girls who applied for positions in the Phila- 
delphia High School lunch rooms. 

So much for our problems. It remains to make clear first what 
our high school does to give the girls a general education, and then, 
what we are doing to increase their efficiency along lines which ought 
to prove of distinct economic advantage to them later as they be- 
come self-supporting. 

The girls who graduate from the home economics course have had 
four years of excellent work in English, two of work in a foreign lan- 
guage, two of mathematics, three of laboratory science, one of physi- 
ology, three of history and municipal civics, one half year of economics, 
and one half year of home management, with a brief study of the 
training of children in the home. They have the essentials of a good 
education, and their fathers and brothers are surprised to find them 
entering intelligently into discussions of current topics and municipal 
problems. They have had enough instruction in cooking to enable 
them to prepare all the staple articles of a varied dietary, and they 
can serve semi-formal luncheons to “‘paying guests” who recognize the 
pupils’ economic efficiency. They have catered for receptions and teas, 
served luncheons for the faculty and scores of outside guests, and 
sold many articles of food which they have made in class. In fact 
during the first half of last year, forty girls in the home economics 
course earned enough from their class work to pay over forty-five 
per cent of the total cost of the department of five hundred and 
fifty pupils. 

They can prepare suitable and appetizing food for the sick, plan 
a balanced menu for a given sum of money, and in small groups, with- 
out the supervision of any teacher, do the marketing, cooking, and 
serving of luncheons for “paying guests.”” They can test the foods 
which come into their homes, and buy their food materials with dis- 
crimination. They can design their own dresses, make a rather pro- 
fessional water color sketch of a dress, draft their own patterns, modi- 
fy commercial patterns, and dress themselves attractively, modishly, 
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and with individuality at a minimum ofexpense. They can make their 
own hats, and do a score of useful and valuable things which can be 
done only by a girl trained in the courses of color and design. Each 
girl knows how to do her part in her own home and out of it to foster 
the health of the community, and she has had careful instruction, not 
only in personal hygiene, but in sex hygiene, and has been told in a 
frank, simple, and wholesome way the things which a girl ought to 
know in order to make and keep her a healthy woman. 

The girls who intend to take up the dressmaking trade have been 
taught the fundamental principles of good dressmaking. They have 
designed their own dresses, drafted their own patterns, modified com- 
mercial patterns, handled materials of different texture, requiring 
different manipulation and different line, and kept strict account of 
the cost of the different items. They have made a cotton dress, a 
tailored shirtwaist, a woolen dress, a set of fine underwear, a Peter 
Thompson suit, a silk or messaline dress, and a graduating dress. Our 
girls, of course, made their own dresses for graduation, and very chi 
and dainty creations their friends thought they were—simple, suit- 
able, inexpensive, but well made and exceedingly pretty. They have 
been required all along to depend largely on themselves; no work is 
taken home for mother to help out with, and we have discouraged 
any tendency to dawdle over work. One of our girls, who has one 
year more in school and had been honored with an invitation to be an 
usher at the Commencement exercises, came, after recitations were 
over, with material for a dress, saying that the other girls were going 
to “dress up,”’ but that she had no dress suitable; her mother thought 
she could not afford to have one made, but had given her three dol- 
lars for material if she would make it herself. In two days and a half 
with almost no help from the teacher, she made herself a charming 
white dress with a blue messaline girdle. Another girl—a complete 
failure in commercial subjects—came to us absolutely hopeless in 
bookkeeping and stenography, and in one-half year of four broken 
short periods a week acquired a degree of skill which enabled her, dur- 
ing a part of the summer vacation, to earn ten dollars, making sim- 
ple dresses for her friends. No doubt a great many other girls 
could do that, but the fact remains that this particular girl has 
“touch,” and, for one reason or another, has friends who believe in 
her and she created her own market. Probably few girls, however, 


have her initiative and general capability. 
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The difficulties already indicated are not peculiar to the American 
high school. In Belgium, where probably technical education for 
girls is better organized than anywhere else, I was unable to obtain 
any official report as to the employment of the girls who finished the 
professional schools, and when the question was asked, the reply was, 
“Many teach in schools like this, many stay at home.”’ The same 
answer was given in the Paris Ecoles Professionelles. The facts 
gathered would lead one to believe that the most successful schools 
which give industrial training belong to one of two groups; namely, 
those which give a goodly share of general work and afford opportuni- 
ties for technical work after graduation, as is done in many of the 
foreign schools, or those which take the girl of fourteen, or better, 
twelve, and give her a modicum of general work, and a short course 
of intensive technical work. 

Judging from present information, it would seem that the only high 
school for girls, which really deserves the name vocational, in the sense 
of preparing girls for immediate self-maintenance, is the Washington 
Irving School of New York City. That is one of the schools of the 
great metropolis; there is no other New York in the country and it 
is very doubtful whether this school, with all its success, can be taken 
as a type or model which would be acceptable, and which would flour- 
ish in the majority of American towns and cities. Its work is highly 
suggestive, but it meets conditions which are by no means universal. 

Jersey City, in her new high school, is working out an interest- 
ing and very suggestive plan—that of giving under the same roof a 
short industrial course of two years and the regular course of four 
years. The principal is hoping that this short course will attract 
girls to the school who would not otherwise come at all, and instead 
of fearing, as many do, that girls who could as well remain in school 
four years will be content with half that time, he expects, as he puts 
it, to “save’’ girls out of it for the full course. In Philadelphia, and 
very likely in many other cities, such a plan is not just now feasible. 
A short industrial course would probably greatly increase the members 
of the entering class and as it is, over a thousand girls each year have 
to be accommodated for the first term outside the main building. 

The appeal of the untrained girl of fourteen who has to go to work 
at once, or can at best stay in school only until she is sixteen, is very 
strong. It is probably true, that she will not remain long in any in- 
dustry, but yet she may, and whether she does or not, her lack of 
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efficiency may cost her her health, her character, or her very life. 
There is great human value as well as economic value in the work of 
the city trade schools for girls, such as are found in New York, Bos- 
ton, Milwaukee and Worcester, and on the other side of the Atlantic 
at the Borough Polytechnic, Bloomsbury and other Trade Schools 
in London, the great Lette Verein in Berlin, and the Professional 
School for girls in Rome. The trade school for girls has its ardent 
supporters, and its keen critics as well, and there are some who be- 
lieve that the most valuable contribution which is being made today 
to the solution of the whole problem is that made in Los Angeles and 
some other western cities, and in Fitchburg, Massachusetts, where 
we find what is virtually a six years’ high school course, taking girls 
at twelve instead of fourteen years and at once beginning specialized 
work. This is distinctively the English and European plan, and has 
many advantages. It seems undemocratic in that it causes early 
differentiation into classes, but it is splendidly democratic in that it 
gives the girl an early start on the road to efficiency of the kind she 
needs. Industrial communities ought to give, whether in interme- 
diate high schools, short industrial courses, or trade schools, some 
form of industrial training which will enable girls of sixteen to enter 
industry at a better wage than they receive at present. Granting 
this, we still have to face this question, “If a trade school with a 
modicum of general work in addition to the technical work can send a 
girl out to earn a fair wage at sixteen, why cannot a technical high 
school, with a four years’ course, do a great deal more for the girl in 
preparing her for industrial vocations, and placing her at once?” 
The most serious difficulty in average communities seems to be that 
of finding proper positions for the graduates. If our technical high 
schools were to devote themselves rather exclusively to the prepara- 
tion of girls for the trades, the mediocre girl who could succeed in 
getting through would not be assured of more than a very low stand- 
ard wage. For the girl of exceptional ability, and by that I mean 
artistic, creative, executive, and business ability, there will always be 
immediate opportunities and her school training will help her toward 
rapid advance. There are too few really good dressmakers, and there 
are too few good workers in the establishments, but the girl of eight- 
een is not capable of taking the place of the one,and the place of the 
other is not to her in any sense attractive. She will not go into serv- 


ice as cook, and the positions through which she can work up to the 
level of the trained worker who has had a longer period of instruction 
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in the preparation of food are difficult and thoroughly uncongenial 
in the majority of cases. 

The critic may ask, “Must we admit then, that the technical high 
school is a failure?” By no means; but the contribution of a good 
Home Economics course in high schools throughout the country is 
rather to the solution of the general educational problem than of 
the specifically industrial problem. With so much of the inertia of 
tradition and the reactionary spirit arrayed against vocational edu- 
cation, some of us hesitate to put in a plea for anything which does 
not bear very directly, and equally obviously, upon the vocational 
purpose, for fear of being considered half-hearted, insincere, and try- 
ing to compromise with “the old school’’; but the fact remains that 
given two candidates of equal skill, the one whose personality is the 
richer and whose outlook is broader is the one who generally wins out, 
simply because the industrial world as well as the professional world 
wants, in its positions of responsibility, those who have a reserve 
upon which they can draw in the unexpected emergency and who 
promise possibilities of growth as responsibilities increase. Per- 
haps, after all, we shall serve the cause of industrial education better 
if we hold pretty firmly to those things which we think are really 
good, and catch as much as we can of the best spirit of industry, its 
energy, its directness, and its definiteness. 

Courses such as are given in the technical high schools are proving 
that they have certain real values. They have kept under the in- 
fluence of the school girls who would otherwise have been in the fac- 
tory, on the street, or vaguely drifting from one dance and card party 
to another; they have aroused to enthusiastic effort girls who have 
been apathetic or frivolous; and many a girl is finding herself in just 
this work. The girls are gaining a poise, a self-reliance, and a power 
of initiative which is recognized by teachers outside of the depart- 
ment, and marvelled at by their own mothers. It is making the girls, 
while economically dependent, more appreciative of the sacrifice which 
their education is involving, and is helping them to make positive con- 
tribution, right now, to the family welfare. It is showing girls the 
value of money and helping them to spend with good judgment. All 
this has a definite though indirect value to them economically, what- 
ever they may do; and their technical work, moreover, is bound to 
help them a long way to industrial efficiency. 

In our zeal for the poorer classes we should not overlook the fact 
that between the very rich and the struggling masses is a great com- 
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pany of skilled workmen, fairly well salaried people, and others in 
comfortable circumstances, whose daughters for one reason or another 
are not going to college, but who, for two or three years to come, will 
not need to make any considerable contribution to the family ex- 
chequer. Such parents are glad to have their daughters engaged in 
work which has such strong interest for them, and is of present as well 
as future practical value. They are glad to have their growing girls 
occupied in school work which does not require an exhausting amount 
of home study. They take pride in their growing efficiency in the 
home and they are willing to postpone, often it may be at some sac- 
rifice, the income-bearing time in order that the girls may study two 
years more, or to encourage a girl, who is working on a low wage, to 
look upon her vocation as a kind of necessary apprenticeship. 

If there were absolutely no preparation for industrial vocations 
in these technical high schools they would still have abundant reason 
for being. They do, however, contribute a great deal through their 
technical courses toward industrial efficiency, and the chief element 
of difficulty lies in the fact that the vocations for which they are pre- 
paring do not afford a sufficient number of desirable positions which 
a girl of eighteen is mature enough to fill. 

Serious thought upon this question is a very recent thing, and it will 
take probably at least a decade of experimentation to find out the 
way in which the high school for girls can best give both a fair gen- 
eral education and an adequate preparation for self-maintenance. All 
of us who believe in vocational education need to have, not only faith 
in what we are trying to do, but a critical spirit to discern where we 
mistake or even fail. We must keep an open mind to see the good 
in what others are doing and we must be vigilant to the utmost to 
discover how the work we give may have real significance and value 
to the girl who must “pull her own weight” as soon as she leaves the 


public high school. 

















STANDARDS OF LIVING.’ 


TRA S. Wie, M.S., M.D. 
New York. 


If imagination travels back into the middle ages when each noble 
in his castle ruled mightily and spent his time in praying and fight- 
ing while his wife diligently did sew and spin, embroider and man- 
age the household, the day of chivalry would appear a time of joy. 
If the mind reverts to the single room hovels in the villages along the 
crooked streets over which projecting stories almost meet, and real- 
izes the fight against famine and pestilence, the scene presents a 
cheerless picture. From the time the shutters opened in the morn- 
ing until they were closed at night, life was constant warfare. The 
pause in the day’s occupation was not the children’s hour, but the 
ringing of the Angelus. The watchman with his ready light sounded 
the curfew, placed the chains upon the ends of the streets and rest 
came upon the multitude. 

Were we to go back into the days of Greece or Rome or ancient 
Egypt, we should still find the divisions of the higher classes and the 
lower classes whose standards of living differed according to their rela- 
tion to the laws and economic and social principles of their age. Thus 
we may state that standards of living vary with the age and genera- 
tion of man. The standards of the stone age, the bronze age, and 
the iron age vary as much as their implements, their clothing, and 
their shelter. 

From the historical standpoint, one perceives that standards of living 
may be divided into physical standards, social standards, and spiritual 
standards. Individual progress in well-being conditions social progress 
and makes it possible. Social standards react upon the development of 
civilization and are potentials for a higher standard of personal living. 
Social progress represents the progress of humanity and receives its 
impulse from above and works down through the mass to the multi- 
tude, leavening their lives with comfort, peace, and contentment. It 


1 Presented at the Sixth Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association, Ithaca, 1913. 
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is obvious that all standards of living must depend in part upon 
variations in climatic conditions as well as upon the nature and extent 
of general education together with the difficulties and magnitude of 
industrial problems. Social usage determined by a sense of morality 
has its marked effect upon the standards of any age and generation. 

In considering standards of living we must recognize that there 
are natural variations depending upon nationality. The standards of 
Abyssinia, Holland, Italy, and England differ from those of the United 
States, with its cosmopolitan population, according to the national 
characteristics which have been developed through the ages by the 
reaction of the people against their environment. 

The development of printing, from the crude block printing of the 
Chinese, to the press of Gutenburg, to the modern complex Hoe ma- 
chine that is utilized for getting out our daily papers, indicates a 
marked factor in raising the standard of living. The progress, from the 
days of the tallow dip made in the home, to the use of kerosene, then 
gas, and now electricity, suggests a rise in the standard of living due 
to man’s genius and accomplishment. The substitution of the motor 
car for the horse or the ox team, the change from the caravan to the 
locomotive indicate the wide step in advance that has been taken 
in standards of transportation during the past few generatioms. 

In the consideration of standards of living, one must differenti- 
ate those which are existent as opposed to those which should exist. 
The standards that are held by the highest in intelligence and moral- 
ity, those few great souls with vision, represent goals which should be 
reached by all. Unfortunately, in discussions upon this topic people 
usually concern themselves merely with minimum standards, those 
standards that seem essential to keep body and soul together and 
nothing more. Standards level upwards. The luxuries of yesterday 
are the necessities of today. The exhibition of comforts that money 
will purchase determines the social standards of those lacking in 
worldly goods. 

It is but natural that aspiration, imitation, and emulation should 
serve as incentives to raise the lower standards to the higher levels. 
Thus we find that the garden patch and the family pig have given 
place to the piano and the phonograph. Horses are succumbing to 
automobiles and mortgages. The telephone and the telegraph, the 
railroads with their luxurious accommodations, the trolley car, the 
folding bed, the gas stove, the fireless cooker, have all woven their 


places into the intimate fabric of human life so as to raise the stand- 
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ards of all kinds of people. Home cookery has declined and the bakery 
is baking our bread. The laundry is relieving our washtubs. The 
factory and the shop are doing our spinning and making our cloth- 
ing. The difficult adjustments made necessary by the change from 
an agricultural form of life to an industrial life have complicated our 
social and economic system and altered greatly the standards of liv- 
ing within the home as well as without the home. 

In the general term “standards of living” we have many connota- 
tions. There are the standards we maintain for ourselves; there are 
the standards that we would exact from our neighbors. We have 
legislated against out-houses and pig sties. We forbid our neighbor 
to persist in those practices which he thinks may aid his own family 
life if we feel that they interfere with the standards of living of 
the group. We have city standards, state standards, and national 
standards, all depending upon a recognition that the standard of liv- 
ing of the group demands an alteration of personal standards and home 
standards. We have standards of taste in art, in music, and in liter- 
ature. We have standards of weights and measures, arbitrary though 
they are and differing slightly among the nations of the world. We 
establish standards of living for jails, hospitals, and asvlums. We de- 
clare standards of living for schools and convalescent homes. We even 
have a standard year, that in itself has some variations. Thus it 
is noteworthy that standards of living must be considered for a given 
time, a given place, and a given class of people. There is no abso- 
lute standard of living save as an ideal; and when the highest stand- 
ards of today are realized, they will fall short of the standards that 
will then be used. 

Contentment is possible with low standards. High standards may 
be achieved with simplicity and economy. The standards of living 
may be based upon social efficiency, but these standards are the result 
of a reaction to an everchanging environment and mental horizon. 
With boundless wealth and low intellectual and moral basis the stand- 
ards of living may not rise to great efficiency. With great mental- 
ity and limited means the ideals of high standards may exist but their 
realization may become impracticable. With degrading moral fiber, 
despite intellectual acumen and exhaustless wealth, the social effici- 
ency of a high standard of living may fail to be realized. 

Standards of living naturally vary within the same grade of income. 


Such variations depend upon the size of family, but for our pur- 
poses we shall consider Carroll Wright’s normal family of a father 
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and mother and three children, with none of the children over four- 
teen years of age. The increase of the size of the family with the 
same income may readily cause a decline of the physical standards 
and limit its mental and moral development. The occupation of 
the head of the family will affect the standard as may readily be un- 
derstood from a consideration of what is demanded of the day labor- 
er, the tradesman, the physician or the minister. The location of 
the home has its power in determining many phases of all the stand- 
ards, in so far as it bears direct relation to rental, cost of food, and 
the standards of clothing. Knowledge and judgment determine the 
standard of living in so far as they render the possessors thereof more 
or less capable of choosing and maintaining a standard that is com- 
patible with their means and position in life. 

Even the esthetic standard for which there often seems to be no 
fundamental basis, manifests itself in curious changes of physical, 
mental, and moral standards. The thick lips, the blackened teeth, 
the rings in the nose and the ears, the bracelets and the anklets 
reflect distinct evidences of an underlying social standard. The 
general aspirations of the individual, whether socially inclined or 
otherwise, suggest various distributions of the same income so as to 
bring about a high or low standard of living. From the point of view 
of rural or urban localization there must certainly be established en- 
tirely different standards on the basis of the same income. 

There are some basic factors in the standards of living, among which 
we may enumerate cleanliness, order, simplicity, and the satisfac- 
tion of physical necessities, together with time and opportunity for 
recreation, improvement, and soul satisfaction. 

According to the U. S. Census of 1910 there were over forty-nine 
million rural dwellers and over forty-two million urban dwellers. 
The arrangement of this population is of value in considering this 
problem. Over six million children under five years of age live in 
the country and a little over four million dwell in the city. The ur 
ban communities have 53 per cent of the population in the active 
period of life, between fifteen and forty-five years, while the rural 
communities have only 49 per cent during these years. This dis- 
parity is due in part to immigration and the movement from the 
farm to the city during the most active period of life. These seem- 
ingly insignificant figures have much to do with the consideration of 
the different standards existing in the rural sections, free from con- 
gestion, as compared with those existing in cities where congestion is 


necessary. 
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In the words of Prof. Albion A. Small, “No man can live, bring 
up a family, and enjoy the ordinary human happiness at a wage less 
than one thousand dollars a year.” That wages in themselves are not 
the only elements entering into a standard of living was recognized 
by the Committee on Standards of Living and Labor of the Thirty- 
ninth National Conference of Charities and Correction, which stated: 
“The welfare of society and the prosperity of the state require for 
each individual such food, clothing, housing conditions, and other 
necessaries and comforts of life as will secure and maintain physical, 
mental, and moral health. These are essential elements in a normal 
standard of living, below which society cannot allow any of its members 
to live without injuring the public welfare. An increasing percentage 
of our population derives the means to maintain this normal standard 
through industry. Industry therefore must submit to such public 
regulation as will make it a means of life and health, not of death or 
inefficiency. 

‘his regulation has to do with hours, safety, over-strain, and other 
conditions of the day’s labor; with premature employment, unem- 
ployment, incapacity, and other factors which shorten or impair the 
length of the working life; with wages as the basis which work affords 
for a normal standard of home life; with unwise taxation and other 
community conditions which in our industrial centers exploit wages; 
with insurance against those risks of trade—death, injury, occupa- 
tional disease—which break in upon working years and wipe out earn- 
ings; and with protection against poverty in old age when produc- 
tive labor is ended.”’ 

The standards of living and the cost of living are not identical 
though they are closely interrelated. The high cost of living depends 
principally upon the question of supply and demand of commodities. 
Other factors entering into the high cost of living are personal wages, 
drink, luxury and extravagance, together with such social factors as 
governmental extravagance, the cost of war, and the army and navy, 
not forgetting the burden of crime, pauperism, and insanity, and the 
wastage from unemployment and preventable accidents and diseases. 

The standards of living represent the crystallization of social ideals 
as limited by knowledge, strength, opportunity, and worldly goods. 
The standards are being raised through education. The papers and 
magazines and colleges are talking to thousands of people, whereas 


a generation ago such educational factors as lyceum lecturers appealed 
only to the hundreds. There is some truth, however, in the proverb, 
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“The rich man’s wealth is his strong city; the destruction of the poor 
is their poverty.” 

To give a definition of a standard of living we may quote Dr. Devine: 
“A standard of living, whatever physical comforts it includes at a 
given period of life, must be understood to imply the income which 
will take the individuals of the normal family safely through the 
vicissitudes of life without reliance upon charitable assistance, al- 
though not indeed, necessarily, without mutual interchange of many 
courtesies and favors from friends and neighbors.’ Incidentally 
this definition was made in 1904 when six hundred dollars per annum 
was regarded as sufficient to maintain a minimum standard of living 
in a city. I prefer to take the concise definition of Dr. Harrington, 
“‘A normal standard of living may be defined as that which permits 
each individual to live as an efficient, healthy human being—morally, 
mentally, and physically.” 

In Alaska the average native home has but one room, and the sani- 
tary arrangements are primitive in the extreme. On the seacoast, 
garbage and rubbish are thrown into the sea, while in settlements 
located on rivers, they are thrown into the rivers. During the winter 
months all refuse is allowed to accumulate, and in the spring, if the 
village school-teacher can force the natives to bestir themselves, it 
is cleaned up and somehow disposed of. To quote Dr. Krulish, “It 
is in the crowded, unventilated homes, where all eat out of the same 
dish, drink from the same teapot spout, use the same towel, and ex- 
pectorate on the floor, that the principal danger of contagion exists 
and that tuberculosis and trachoma are most frequently contracted.” 
This gives an unpleasant picture of living standards but it indicates 
that more than an income is necessary to determine physical standards. 

In 1672 Petty estimated the money value of victuals used by a nor- 
mal family in Ireland at 3s 6d per week. It is obvious that we can- 
not gain any insight into the standards of that time by the mere con- 
sideration of the money expended for food. De Tocqueville, refer- 
ring to America, stated: “‘Carefully to satisfy all, even the least wants 
of the body, and to provide the little conveniences of life is upper- 
most in every mind.” Further, “The passion for physical comforts 
is essentially a passion of the middle classes. The love of well being 
is now become the predominant taste of the nation; the great cur- 
rent of man’s passion runs in that channel and sweeps everything 


along in its course.” 
We appreciate the fact that life has become more complex and that 
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industrialism has complicated our present existence. It is needless 
to tell a group of workers in home economics that salaries increased 
about twenty per cent from 1897 to 1910, while the food, rent, cloth- 
ing and fuel that could have been supplied for $759 in 1897 would 
have cost $1032 in 1910. This does not indicate just exactly the 
degree of consequent variation in the standard of living. It is ob- 
vious, however, that if the price of commodities necessary for physi- 
cal well-being is increased disproportionately to the salary increase, 
a state of poverty will be brought about for those who never suf- 
ered from it before. This type of poverty brings a lowering in stand- 
ards for which society is responsible. As Mr. Frank Tucker, of the 
New York Provident Loan Association, has written: “Society, which 
pays the bill for poverty, has the right to say whether poverty that 
is preventable shall continue to exist. . . . We shall be led to 
inquire the price that society pays when the work of women and chil- 
dren is necessary to supplement the wages of the father. We shall 
be led to inquire the price that society pays when a portion of it is 
housed below the standard, is fed below the standard, is clothed, is 
warmed, has its rest and pleasures, is protected against sickness and 
accident, below the standard; is ignorant through lack of education 
because its services are exploited for the selfish purposes of others, 
or because of the unenlightened attitude of some who conscien- 
tiously (perhaps) maintain that labor is a commodity to be paid for 
according to supply and demand, without regard to the essentials of 
a normal standard of living and the cost of those essentials.” 

The interrelation of food to general welfare is well voiced by 
Adam Smith in stating, “A plentiful subsistence increases the bod- 
ily strength of the laborer, and the comfortable hope of bettering 
his condition, and of ending his days, perhaps, in ease and plenty, 
animates him to exert that strength to the utmost.’”’ The general 
variety of food is greater in this country than in most others. The 
increase in knowledge of sanitation, the improvement in cold stor- 
age facilities, and the general importation of new and valuable foods 
have all served to increase the cost of living when food purchases are 
standardized wholly by the palate rather than by the pocketbook. 
Food esthetics and the increased use of sealed packages have not 
necessarily served to better dietetic standards proportionately to 
their cost. General investigations of family budgets have shown 
that the food supply varies greatly according to the rental and the 
financial stress of the family. The fall in expenditure for foods alters 
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the nature, though not always the caloric value, of the nourishment 
provided. The limitations in the quantities purchased owing to 
lack of ready available funds may probably be regarded as a reason 
for a ten per cent loss in food purchases even when a knowledge of 
economic dietetics is present. The families who spend the most for 
rent among the lower income groups expend the least for food. Meat 
cost per capita rises with the income while the expenditure for bread 
and cereals declines. 

The Russians are large meat eaters and small consumers of vege- 
tables and cereals, while this is reversed by the Italians. To maintain 
a standard of nourishment, Underhill five years ago estimated that 
twenty-two cents per day per man was required. Today twenty- 
five cents per day per capita may be regarded as a minimum in New 
York City. Naturally in Japan, where a mechanic may earn thirty- 
seven and a half cents a day, the consumption of food is at exceed- 
ingly small cost. The absolute value of a wage must be appreci- 
ated in terms of its relative purchasing power. The rice, the soy, 
the tea, the vegetables and the fish may be purchased at exceedingly 
low prices judged from our high wage standpoint but are relatively 
dear to the Japanese laborer earning from twenty to forty cents a day. 

It is needless to present family budgets as the index of prosperity 
nor need one show the various type of each commodity which is pur- 
chased in large quantities in each income group. Suffice it to say 
that the American wages are high, but so are food products. The 
purchasing power of a dollar depends largely upon the one who is 
spending it. The dietary of the average American family is more 
varied than that of families of corresponding financial status in 
any other part of the globe. Another index of the dietetic stand- 
ards is implied in the increased use of alcoholic beverages in the 
United States. The per capita consumption of wines, malt, liquors 
and spirits has risen from 6.43 gallons in 1860 to 23.01 gallons in 
1905. 

According to the Investigation of the Cost of Living in American 
Towns, wages in the United States are two and a half times those in 
England and Wales, while the rent in the United States is a little over 
twice that of England and Wales, and the food budget for a week for 
British American families would have an index of 143 in the United 
States as compared with a similar budget in England and Wales. In 
the language of the report the margin over the expenditure for food 
and rent is “curtailed by a scale of expenditures, to some extent neces- 
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sarily and to some extent voluntarily, adopted in accordance with a 
different and a higher standard of material comfort.” 

In the lower income groups there is insufficient money to purchase 
clothes at an advantage and the exploitation which results does not 
tend to make clothing a large factor in estimating the physical stand- 
ard of living. 

Furniture is frequently purchased on the installment plan with an 
added overcharge for the convenience. This produces a state of 
chronic indebtedness which to some may indicate a low moral stand- 
ard. Practically, however, the installment business has made possi- 
ble the acquisition of well furnished homes that otherwise would be 
impossible. The real index of the standard would be represented in 
the character of the furniture purchased, its gaudiness or simplicity, 
its comfort and durability. The essential furniture that is purchased 
consists of a stove, a table, a few chairs, cooking and table utensils, 
a bureau, beds, a clock, possibly a rug, generally a mirror, and, un- 
fortunately, at times horrible ornaments and pictures. 

The standard of thrift is often measured by the amount of insur- 
ance which is carried. Industrial insurance may not always be re- 
garded as an index of thrift as much as the embodiment of a fear 
against burial in the Potter’s Field. The desire for a decent and re- 
spectable burial appears to have a strong effect upon insurance 
and the bulk of industrial insurance goes to the undertakers. 

The problem of standards for shelter does not depend wholly upon 
the income but upon the size of the family, the dietetic taste, the oc- 
cupation, and the social desirability of the family as tenants. For 
example, negroes in the North pay disproportionately high rents for 
the same accommodations as their neighbors, simply because they 
are negroes. A large family may pay a disproportionately low rent 
because of the necessity of expending money for food. Rental has no 
lower limits and any shack or hovel may be tenanted. The cost of 
rent falls rapidly after the expenditure for food has been reduced to 
its minimum. Shelter standards in cities may in part be gaged by 
the presence of a private bathroom or a private toilet. In New York 
City, among those whose income is between four hundred and five 
hundred dollars, only thirty-two per cent have private toilets and 
only four per cent have a private bathroom. These standards again 
must include room congestion, and assuming a standard of one and 
one-half persons per room, or four rooms for six people, fully forty- 
four per cent of the families with an income under eleven hundred 
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dollars exceed this standard. The real standards of home condi- 
tions should be indicated in terms of light, air, cubic capacity 
and the number of rooms. There should be access to running water, 
a separate bath, and a separate toilet. Social welfare demands a 
sanitary home, reasonable fire protection, and privacy, all at a cost 
not to exceed twenty per cent of the family income. 

While sixty-six per cent of the population of the United States live 
in rural communities and only thirty-four per cent live in large cities, 
the country life is not free from low sanitary standards. Sixty per cent 
of the wells of the farms in the United States and Canada are polluted 
with house and barnyard drainage. The disposal of human and animal 
waste is not regulated by high sanitary standards. Such low sani- 
tary conditions include the lack of protection for manure heaps, ex- 
posure to flies, closed windows, common dippers, careless dish wash- 
ing and tuberculous cattle. These represent unsanitary conditions 
which interfere with the healthful progress in the rural districts despite 
the fact that their general mortality rate is lower than that of the city. 
The principal causes of death that are more common in the country 
than in the city are typhoid fever, malaria, influenza, dysentery, 
apoplexy and paralysis. It is noteworthy that the main causes of 
death are from unsanitary conditions, due to a lack of high standard 
in public health matters. 

A decrease in disease tends to increase total wages and a general 
decrease in illness would tend to lessen the baneful effects of the high 
cost of commodities. This is particularly important when we recognize 
that fully six hundred thousand people die annually in the United 
States from preventable causes, while fully two million suffer from un- 
necessary illness each year. The economic wastage may be estimated 
at three billions of dollars per year. Over forty-two per cent of 
the deaths each year might be postponed. It has been suggested 
that the standards of living may be partially indicated by the death 
rate. Assuming this for the moment, it is interesting to notice the 
average death rate per thousand population from 1906 to 1g10: 
U. S. 15.1, Denmark 13.7, England and Wales 14.7, France 109.2, 
Hungary 25, Italy 21.5, Russia 30.9, Spain 24.3, Norway 13.8, New 
Zealand 9.7. 

The effect of education upon standards of living is variable. If 


education be of any value there must be plenty of it. It is striking 
to realize that educational standards are still low. The average length 
of the rural school term in the United States is only one hundred and 
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thirty-eight days, while for the cities it is one hundred and eighty- 
four days. Some states in the Union keep their rural schools open 
for only four to six months. In this connection one may consider 
the extent of illiteracy as indicating, in part, the standard of intelli- 
gence in the United States. The average of illiteracy in 1910 for per- 
sons of ten years and over was 7.7 per cent. In the urban districts it 
was 5.1 per cent but in the rural districts it was 10.1 per cent. The 
distance of schools from the homes prevents the attendance of young 
children at rural schools, while the industrial activity, in the years 
over fifteen, lessens the attendance of children at school in the city. 
In his Utopia, More provided that each year twenty families should 
return to town after two years in the country. Everyone had to learn 
agriculture plus some special trade. There were six hours work 
each day and everyone was working. While this theoretic scheme 
is no longer practicable, it is important to arrange the adjustment of 
work in all our schools to the lives and needs of our children, whether 
in the city or in the country. Through this vast educational plant 
it will be possible to raise the standard of living as far as its mental 
aspects are concerned. General education represents the crux of 
this problem. 

Certain tendencies appear to suggest that for many families the 
home is practically resolving itself into a place designed merely for 
eating and sleeping. The developmental possibilities of the old type 
home have apparently been temporarily put aside. Recreation itself 
appears to be becoming a lost art in many homes. Home occupations 
do not receive their due recognition as a means of educational play. 
There are no longer the commons and the bowling greens for free play, 
but the play instinct of our children in the cities is being dulled through 
transferring its field of activity to the hot, dirty, and dangerous streets. 
The entire movement for recreation indicates that the spontaneous 
play of boys and girls now needs stimulation and supervision in order 
to have the spirit of the club and the gang directed into healthful chan- 
nels. There is greater organization of communal recreation in the 
form of libraries, dance halls, festivals, and pageants. On all sides 
commercialism has seized hold of recreative opportunities and life is 
besieged with the movies, the dance halls, the saloons, the theatres, 
the meeting halls, and the billiard parlors. All these types of recre- 
ation exert their specific degrading influences upon the mental and 
moral welfare of the community and are potent factors in affecting 
physical standards through their general cost. Adequate forms of 
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recreation, at any cost, may exhibit compensations in the form of an 
exhilirating joy that sustains, or a mental attitude that brightens and 
encourages a family to struggle against impending oppressive forces. 

There is a general recognition of the benefits to be derived by giving 
special attention to the social welfare of workers and thus we find 
movements for industrial betterment extending throughout the urban 
and rural sections. Both in the country and in the city, we find an 
unusual variety of institutions seeking to better the general welfare 
of employees. One may find clubs, physical culture organizations, 
libraries, lecture systems, training schools, and musical organizations. 
Of greater value in raising standards are the institutions of profit- 
sharing and coéperative organizations. There is found the establish- 
ment of improved dwellings, the inauguration of lunch rooms and 
recreation rooms, the provisions of medical and nursing attendance, 
and provident banks and loans. Regardless of the fact that, in ori- 
gin, these are economic devices to promote business efficiency, they 
serve to improve personal and family standards. They fail, however, 
when considered as substitutes for wage increases. Similarly we find 
in our educational institutions the development of medical inspection 
and school nursing together with dental clinics and school lunches. 
Municipalties are inaugurating campaigns for infant hygiene, pre- 
natal care, and visiting nurses, together with a more adequate super- 
vision and control of midwifery and the careful investigation and con- 
trol of food supplies. 

The marital condition of the country bears a distinct relation to 
the general contentment and standards of efficiency. For persons 
over fifteen years of age, 55.8 per cent of the men, and 58.9 per cent 
of the women are married; 4} per cent are widowers and 10.6 per cent 
are widows. In the rural districts 37} per cent of the men and 26.6 
per cent of the women are single, as compared with 40 per cent of the 
men and 32.8 per cent of the women in the city. The reasons for this 
marked difference are apparent in that women marty at an earlier 
age than men, particularly in the rural sections. The large number 
of widows in proportion to the widowers is due principally to the fact 


that the widowers remarry more quickly. 

The moral standards of the community are largely dependent upon 
monagamous married life. The standards of morality are therefore 
affected by all the problems concerned in the state regulation of mar- 
riage and divorce which is at present assuming prominent positions 
in the public mind. Law and inclination must not clash too radically 
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when the basis of marriage is to be affection. State registration of 
marriage is an economic measure and in no way related to the broad 
general problems of public morality. 

The existence of the social evil is a constant drain upon the resources 
of the country as well as a blight upon its physical, mental and moral 
progress. Morality by legislation is difficult to secure. Morality by 
education, understanding, and self-control will present the determin- 
ing motive in the future. To this end education in sex hygiene is 
becoming imperative in the city and in rural sections. It should be 
embraced in a home economic movement. 

The decrease in the number of children is in part due to the fact 
that children no longer form an industrial asset as in the days of hand 
agriculture. At the present time machinery has displaced many 
workers so that the work of the world no longer requires the hands of 
frail children. At the same time the exploitation of children continues 
because Mammon and his disciples find it cheaper to sap youthful 
vitality than to arrange their work upon the humane basis of employ- 
ing only the more mature individuals over the age of sixteen. The 
decline in the birth rate throughout the world exists correspondingly 
in our own country and we are dependent upon our prolific immi- 
grants for the maintenance of the rule of four children for race growth. 

The standard of living for children is constantly being raised. Every 
child is entitled to a home, and institutionalism for children is rapid- 
ly disappearing in wise communities. The movement to bring to- 
gether the homeless child and the childless home is tending to supply 
each with what it most requires for a proper fulfillment of its inherent 
powers. Large factors in the so-called decline of our morals, if such 
be admitted, are the lessening of the home influences, the removal of 
industries from the home, and the growth of the shop and the factory 
with their early apprenticeships, without counterbalancing educa- 
tional forces. 

The churches themselves have assumed a movement upward and 
are recognizing the relation of Christianity and the social crisis. Their 
efforts are no longer wasted in pitiful pittances and in individual 
doles. They are at last recognizing the possibilities of accomplish- 
ment in constructive efforts for social regeneration. In their treatment 
of their own ministers they are recognizing the importance of estab- 
lishing a minimum wage and are seeking to stop the unwholesome 
practice of pauperizing the ministers of the gospel by making them 
dependent upon donations and free-will offerings that do not afford 
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them the opportunity to attain a position of maximum efficiency. The 
church itself is being spiritualized and its influence for moral service 
is being enhanced. The old attitude of the church is giving way to 
a plane of rational equality and codéperation between the church and 
the parishioners. 

The adulteration of foods and clothing were reported in the days 
of Pliny and earlier in Babylon and Egypt. The weighting of silk 
and leather, the selling of cotton for wool, are but modern extensions 
of the days of strawless bricks, small loaves of bread and short weights. 
The making of licorice pellets of lamp black, carpenter’s glue and glu- 
cose; or of serving lemon pie made of glycerine, glucose, oil of lemon, 
starch, coal tar dye, and benzoate of soda are only modern variations 
in the light of chemical developments. 

The facts of combinations of capital and labor are but transmuta- 
tions into organization of the difficulties of the patricians and ple- 
beians, the Helots and the Spartan citizens, and an expansion of the 
movement of trade guilds. The harshness of modern competition has 
manifested itself in every standard of human life, and its solution is 
one of the most difficult problems of the future. High finance, specu- 
lation, and manipulation, together with gambling of all kinds, exer- 
cise an unfortunately potent influence upon the welfare of the com- 
munity through their relations to the development of panics. 

The main factors in standards of living may be divided into per- 
sonal elements and social elements. Among the personal factors we 
may enumerate as foremost health, intelligence, self-control, and am- 
bition. Among the social elements we may include education and 
training, wages and hours of work, regularity of employment, sani- 
tation, recreation, and the prevention of accidents and disease. The 
importance of personal health is so obvious as a fundamental of main- 
taining high standards for one’s self and one’s dependents that it may 
be dismissed by its mere mention. 

The value of knowledge and of the development of the facts, proc- 
esses and ideals to be secured through education is known toall. In 
the working out of individual problems the importance of intelligent 
action is paramount. The lack of progress in maintaining high stand- 
ards of physical education may be placed at the doors of an education 
that has not kept pace with the necessities of the times. Greater 
stress must be placed upon education for home making and the do- 


mestic arts and sciences in vocational training, and upon agriculture, 
not merely in colleges and high schools, but in that branch of the edu- 
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cational system which reaches the bulk of the children of this day 
and generation. 

The development of character requires the creation of the power of 
self-control which shall determine for the individual an ability to con- 
ventionalize himself in the interests of the public welfare. The moral- 
ity of our age must depend upon the power of inhibiting pernicious 
activities. Law serves to create moral force but its punitive powers 
do not develop morality. Self-control as a result of education is the 
foundation of a wholesome morality of the higher standard. 

It must always be borne in mind that individual standards may 
be placed upon a low plane for variable periods of time under the goad 
of ambition and thrift. Many voluntarily assume inadequate physi- 
cal standards, even tending toward moral degeneration, in order to 
save for the purpose of purchasing a home, providing for the future, 
or establishing themselves in business upon a better footing. 

The social standards of living over which individuals have little 
influence, save in their capacity as citizens, involve the ever-present 
questions of street improvements and cleanliness, a pure food supply, 
free baths, parks, sewerage systems, tenement house laws, sanitary 
control of industry, the establishment of hospitals and dispensaries, 
medical inspection, visiting nurses, visiting housekeepers, vaccination, 
quarantine, fumigation and allied civic works. The principle of social 
or civic consciousness tends to leaven the mass with a consequent re- 
adjustment in the standards of living. The result evidences itself 
in better standards for the group, though at times with additional 
hardship for some constituent members of it. The increased cost of 
living is felt temporarily by the multitude but their standard of liv- 
ing is bettered. This phase of social development is preéminent in 
the numerous broad social problems which rise from time to time 
such as the questions of old age insurance, workingmen’s insurance, 
employer’s liability, and fire protection. 

The importance of fire protection in relation to living standards 
has been given inadequate attention. The average fire loss in the 
United States from 1905 to 1910 amounted to $218,000,000 per year. 
In addition to this there were 3000 deaths, not to mention the num- 
erous temporary and permanent injuries. For the past ten years 
the fire loss has amounted to $2.58 per capita. This loss, which is 
eight to ten times as great as the fire loss in any European country, 
is not entirely met by insurance. Insurance merely represents pay- 
ing one man’s loss with another person’s money. The money now 
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being spent for fire insurance must be taken off from the sum that 
would be available for food, rent, clothing and similar necessities of 
life if fires could be prevented. A fire loss at the rate of $3000 per 
hour certainly affects the standards of living particularly when the 
devastation involves homes. Fire insurance is a factor in the cost 
of production of most commodities. 

The essential education and training which can be supplied only 
by community work, indicates the need of hygienic training, commer- 
cial education, industrial training, and vocational guidance in so far 
as may be necessary to develop into social citizens the children of 
this generation. Adult education, university extension, women’s 
institutes, farmers’ conferences, lecturers, and traveling exhibitions 
form vital elements in the campaign for education which is to inspire 
the adult population. 

The standards of general well-being are powerfully influenced by 
an education which considers the practical problems of life. I have 
little sympathy with that portion of the community which regards 
women merely as the spenders. The time has come for recognizing 
women as the originators and conservers of the home. The educa- 
tion of our girls must take into consideration the needs of reconstruct- 
ing homes or directing them along the lines of greater efficiency. 

Poverty educates through the process of elimination. The poor 
find a certain level in purchasing because their funds permit them to 
buy naught else, but rational education tends to raise both the per- 
sonal and civic standards of living. Through education public 
sentiment is created that tends to better housing facilities and 
recreational facilities. Intelligent action upon pending legislation, 
as for example minimum wage laws, can be secured only through 
raising the standard of social education. The politician recog- 
nizes the value of political education and campaigns in order to 
educate the voters. Our training systems must profit by this ex- 
ample and afford an opportunity to citizens, voters or non-voters, to 
learn their duties in reference to the general welfare. The deterior- 
ating influences of child labor should be expounded as a gospel. 
The few families who actually need the paltry two or three dollars 
a week which the child under sixteen can earn in industry might well 
be pensioned through a scholarship plan, in order to safeguard po- 
tential citizens. As a matter of fact only in rare instances are chil- 


dren’s earnings required to prevent actual family suffering. 
Chapin in his study of 391 families in New York City found only 
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48 with an income above $1100, while 25 were below $600 per annum. 
I believe that I am conservative in stating that 45 per cent of the 
workers in this country receive only bare living wages or less. The 
actual number of hours which people may safely work, naturally 
depends upon the nature of their occupation. A careful considera- 
tion of the relation of fatigue to efficiency has come before the 
public, during the last few years, as never before, The trend of 
industry is to reach the level of an eight-hour day. The Biblical 
injunction, “Six days shalt thou labor” is slowly becoming crystal- 
lized into industrial laws. 

The opportunity for self-betterment, rest, recreation, and advance- 
ment is slowly being given to the masses who have been submerged 
in the maelstrom of industrialism. The theoretic wage is not to be 
confused with actual earnings. According to the reports of trade 
unions, organized workers lose on the average 20 per cent of their 
possible incomes through unemployment. Twenty-five per cent of 
the unions reporting to the Wainwright Commission represented the 
actual earnings of their members as less than $700 a year, while only 
14 per cent had an average earning above $1000. In the language 
of the Wainwright report, “The effect of unemployment upon the 
incomes of skilled and organized workmen, in years of business pros- 
perity, is serious enough to force nearly one-quarter of those whose 
earning power, if fully employed, warrants a fair standard of living, 
into a class of men no longer able to maintain themselves and their 
family according to the normal demands of health, working efficiency, 
and social decency.” 

In New York State, considering the wages of farm labor, we find 
that the average wage paid to men employed by the year amounts 
to $266.21 with board or $374.81 without board. This is a possible 
explanation of the scarcity of farm labor, together with unsteady 
employment, long hours, the hardship and monotony of the occupa- 
tion, the lack of promotion, and the lack of normal recreation. Prac- 
tically three-fourths of the males in industrial sections of the United 
States earn less than $600 per annum. Under such circumstances 
it is difficult to define the middle class. Mrs. Bruere, who regards 
$1200 a year essential for social efficiency and the maintennce of a 
moderately high standard of living, in defining the limits of the middle 
class, states that she eliminates ‘““Those households whose incomes 
are less than $1000 a year because they are on an economic level 
where no amount of brain and muscle can lift them up to the point 


of social efficiency.” 
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A living wage certainly is a primal requisite for establishing high 
social standards of living. Such wages are due the workers in all 
occupations. The wage must possess a purchasing value that enables 
the wage earner to secure a normal standard of physical living, to pro- 
vide for education, to safeguard against illness, to secure care for the 
weak and the invalids, and at the same time permit the accumulation 
of a surplus for the unemployable years of life. 

While the problems of unemployment involve such personal char- 
acteristics as laziness, physical disability, and mental weakness, the 
mainspring of this action is wound up in the economic machinery. 
According to the census in 1900, 25 per cent of the workers in manu- 
facturing and mechanical pursuits in New York State were unemployed 
part of the year and 27} per cent from three to six months. The 
fluctuation in employment from seasonal variations in industry dif- 
fers from month to month. It is noteworthy, however, that 25 per 
cent to 30 per cent of families applying for relief at the hands of charit- 
able institutions do so because of lack of employment of the wage 
earner. This in itself is indicative of the relation of unemployment 
to living standards. Lee Squier, in treating of old age dependency, 
estimates that there are 1,250,000 former wage earners who have 
reached the age of sixty-five years in want, and are now supported 
by public and private charity at an annual cost of $220,000,000. The 
general effects of unemployment upon living standards may be sum- 
marized as forcing wives to work, pushing children out of schools and 
into industry, without the adequate physical strength or the neces- 
sary vocational training. Many of these children are forced into 
blind occupations, with the result that they are always unskilled 
laborers. With continued unemployment comes demoralization and 
drink, undernourishment and physical deterioration, pauperism, 
vagrancy, desertion or non-support, discouragement, and possibly 
suicide. These reactions conduce to low standards and are distinctly 
anti-social. 

The relation of public health legislation and sanitary ordinances 
is manifest in increasing the expectation of life. The most recent 
life table measuring the health conditions in a large city is that pre- 
pared in New York City based upon the mortality for 1909 to 1911 in- 
clusive. Co nparing results with a similar life table prepared in 1882 
by the late Dr. John S. Billings, we find that thirty years ago, a child 
under five years could expect to live 41 years while a child at that age 
at the present time may look forward to a future life time of almost 
52 years, an increase of almost eleven years. The persons of 25 to 
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30 years had an expectancy of life of 32.6 years as compared with the 
present expectation of 34.3 years. On the other hand persons between 
40 and 45 years had an expectancy of 23.9 years as compared with 
only 23.4 at the present time. At all ages above 40 there is a con- 
stantly decreasing length of expectancy. The increased mortality 
above 40 is thought to be related to an increase in the consumption 
of liquors and nitrogenous foods. Possibly another factor is the 
saving of a number of weaklings through the period of maturity so 
that they more quickly succumb during the period of greater stress 
upon the heart and circulation. 

The general increase in industrial accidents, with probably 20,000 
preventable fatal accidents annually, is a large factor in increasing 
the burden of many families, as well as in lowering their established 
standards of living. The proper procedure to prevent this unfor- 
tunate effect depends not so much upon legislation for the purpose 
of establishing liability as upon legislation to prevent the fatal occur- 
rences. The installation of safety devices and the education of em- 
ployers and employees in methods of industrial hygiene and accident 
prevention represent fields for active educational propaganda. 

[he provision for public recreation in the form of parks, play- 
grounds, municipal dance halls, public theatres, and libraries, is neces- 
sary to raise the general standards of living, physical, mental and 
moral. Moving pictures may tend to offset the saloons. In New 
York City, their weekly earnings are fully $70,000, gotten from the 
million people who patronize them. The low priced theatres, satis- 
fying the dramatic instincts of 700,000, take out of their incomes $315,- 
ooo each week, while the high priced theaters, reaping their rewards 
largely from families of higher income groups, have little effect in 
lowering standards even though $190,000 is taken from the incomes 
of their 158,000 patrons. 

In the rural districts, standards of living are affected by the in- 
creased value of land, with a diminished percentage return upon the 
products of the land. The farms that have been robbed of their 
fertility, the exodus to the cities, the installation of machines instead 
of hand power, all have had a marked effect upon rural standards. 
The rural community spirit has been at low ebb and today the rural 
schools, the magazines for rural readers, the country roads, the country 
church, the husking bees, rural sanitation and the rotation of crops are 
all in a great interrogatory muddle, the clearing of which will serve 
to enlighten the rural population, stimulate social ideals, and raise 


rural standards. 
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In this broad general résumé of the living standards of this 
country there is no note of pessimism. We have only given recog- 
nition to the great advances that have been made and, after 
listening to complaints regarding present conditions, have had our 
ear to the ground for the promises of the future. All the standards 
of living may be raised and are being raised. The strength of the 
lever that is lifting humanity slowly but surely upward depends upon 
education, on personal, individual training, and social enlightenment. 
By raising the standards of intelligence, by increasing interest in the 
problems of home economics, by revolting against barbaric sur- 
vivals which complicate our living, by emerging from a period of in- 
dividualism to one of social consciousness, we are leading a march- 
ing army onward towards higher things. Society is being educated. 
The great work of the future is in the hands of the teachers in our 
schools and colleges, in the homes and on the farms, in the shops and 
factories, in our reform institutions, in our churches, and in every 
field of human endeavor. A standard of living should move paral- 
lel to the standard of general education and social ideals, and in these 
lies the hope of the future. So in the words of the proverb, ‘Take 
fast hold of instruction; let her not go; keep her; for she is thy life.”’ 


HOME ECONOMICS IN SOCIAL WORK. ' 


WINIFRED S. GIbBs. 
Supervisor, Home Economy Department, New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor. 


For many years the policy of so-called relief associations has been 
more and more educational. From the beginning, relief workers 
have realized that to feed people was not enough unless they were 
helped at the same time to feed themselves. With this end in 
mind the first “Organized Charity” made its plan. Help was given 
to the needy families with a general idea of their special needs in mind, 
but owing to pressure of work it was not easy to meet all the details 
of these needs. From these beginnings relief societies became more 
and more specialized in their work, and among the first special workers 
to be added were visiting nurses. The great service that these nurses 
could render was plain to everyone, but it was not until 1906 that the 
possibilities for home economics in the social field were fully realized. 


1 Presented at the Sixth Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics 


Association, Ithaca, 1913. 
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Dean Arnold of Simons College said to the writer several years 
ago that she was eager to have this idea brought home to her students. 
She said truly that most teachers of home economics now realized 
the value of their subject from a pedagogical standpoint, but that 
they did not yet comprehend the breadth of the work in which they 
might engage. It was with this idea in mind that the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, decided to send 
a special worker into the field, that is, among its own families for the 
purpose of giving instruction in the best use of home resources. It 
is, of course, vitally important to make this work bear proper relation 
to the general relief policy of the Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor, and it is therefore the aim of workers of the Depart- 
ment to codperate as much as possible with the workers of the Relief 
Department. 

The plan of the work is as follows: The teacher who is to work in 
the home makes a rapid survey of conditions herself, noting special 
needs and general needs and planning her campaign accordingly. It 
it usually first necessary to bring a housekeeper to the realization of 
the need for having a system. These women have more or less un- 
trained minds and because of general discouragement, insufficient 
food, etc., have low physical and mental vitality. Because of this 
low vitality they are very likely to say, “What is the use of trying to 
make our few pennies buy anything but bread and tea?” It is, there- 
fore, the first care of the teacher to show that these few pennies prop- 
erly spent may do a great deal in conserving the health and general 
economic standing of the family. 

After the woman has become interested in systematizing her house- 
hold, she is then led, step by step, into making plans to bring about the 
desired results. Lessons are planned first in keeping accounts, these 
accounts being used as a basis for further lessons. The first account 
book of the housekeeper is usually a very crude affair, but comparison 
of its items with those that might be purchased for the same money 
is very illuminating tothe woman. After the revision of the accounts, 
and after taking care that the woman understands all details of buying, 
the next introduction is in the matter of planning the meals. Here 
there is much to be done, as very few of the women understand the 
necessity for giving special thought to this matter. The children, 
from the very small babies up, are given exactly the same food as that 
of the elders. There is, of course, some slight excuse for this when 
one considers the crowded lives of these women, but after a little 
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instruction it is usually easy to convince them that the necessary 
changes are so simple as to be quite within their possibilities. 

When the family dietary is sketched and outlined, the woman is 
questioned as to her knowledge of the preparation of food, and where 
this is deficient, cooking lessons are given, always using utensils at 
hand and basing all cooking lessons on the dietary that has already 
been planned to meet the family needs. 

By way of illustration, the work done in three typical families will 
be cited, first, where results are satisfactory, second, where conditions 
are typically bad and are now in progress of improving, and third, 
in a typical Italian family. 

The work done in the first family was under a Teachers College 
student who is on the writer’s staff of teachers. These students are 
trained in methods at the College and then come into the field of the 
Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor to put these 
methods into practice. The family consisted of the man, woman, 
grandmother, girl aged 6, and boy aged 4; the income was $15 a 
week. This family was self-supporting but had no idea of proper 
management. The budget after the student finished her work was 


as follows: 


Income Expenditures 
$60.00 Rent.... . $12.00 
Food 24.00 
Fuel and light 6.00 
Clothing : 12.0 
Insurance 1.60 
Total........ vesecoe SOO.68 Total. : $s5.60 


The family consisted of 3.5 units, using a working man as a unit, 
and after instruction the rate upon which the family was fed was 
lowered to 25 cents per unit per day. This meant that there had been 
a saving of $1.50 a week, and that the food, instead of being bought 
in a haphazard way and consisting of various indigestible foods, was 
planned so as to meet all the needs of this nearly normal family. 

The family in the second class presents one of the most discouraging 


problems. The budget at present is as follows: 


Income Expenditures 

$72.00 Rent $14.00 
Food. . , 18.00 
Fuel and light...... 2.00 
Clothing...... — 7.00 
Carfare and lunches...... 7.20 
Insurance 1.60 





ita itiawdeaneaewe en $72 .00 bn atiktinardnacdakes $49.80 
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The units here are 3.9, and the rate at which the woman was feeding 
her family was 18 cents per capita. This is, of course, too low, anda 
glance at the budget will show that a large proportion of the income 
is unaccounted for. The woman’s food budget shows delicatessen 


food, seven cans of condensed milk a week, an entire lack of fruit and 
vegetables, and meat items that include the most unsuitable cuts, 
which were made indigestible by frying them in quantities of grease. 

It is quite easy to see that there is much to be done. When this 
Department began work on the case, the first thing that was done was 
to cut off the milk supply which the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor was furnishing to the family. It may be said 
in passing that this is one of the ways in which the home economy 
work can do much to help relief work by getting a clear view of con- 
ditions and by cutting off all unnecessary relief, such as the above. 
The New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor 
has already found that this work makes possible a decided saving of 
relief funds. 

To return to the case in hand: The first lessons will be given in revi- 
sion of the budget, substitution of bottled milk for condensed milk, 
etc. The instructor will then proceed to emphasize the need for 
saving money and will bring up all other items necessary to be con- 
sidered in promoting a decent standard of living. 

The following outline will show the work done in the Italian family. 
It consisted of a widow and five children. Antoinette, the oldest, 
was a suspected tuberculosis case. She was taken from work, and the 
family was put on an adequate relief basis. Lessons were planned to 
teach Antoinette, while she is at home, the use of American foods and 
the proper feeding of the family. The lessons include the following 
topics: 1, Eggs and custard, oatmeal, soup; 2, Beef tea, rice, pudding; 
3, Prunes, rice and tomatoes, chuck steak, cornstarch pudding; 4, 
Special diet for the baby who is nursing at 13 months; 5, Diet for the 
family, baked bananas, graham drop cakes, salmon loaf; 6, Split 
peas and bacon; 7, Diet written out for the baby which is to be 
taken to the Milk Station weekly and watched during the summer; 8, 
Ice cream, cornstarch pudding and broiled meat cakes; and 9, Family 
budget. In connection with lesson 4,the mother was advised to wean 
the baby and it was put on regular diet for a child of its age. The 
family was now put on an $8 a week pension, and the weekly budget 
was to be kept by Antoinette, under the supervision of the teacher. 
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The budget as it now stands is as follows: 





Rent rere re rrr $8.00 

Food ’ cease cor Ig.00 

Fuel seeee R : 1.00 

Light : 5 1.00 

Clothing.... , 6.00 to $8.00 
Total. cide $35.00 


The total number of units in the family is 3.6 and the daily average 
food expenditure 25 cents. Two bottles of milk are supplied per day 
by the Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor. Mean- 
time, the visiting nurse has found, on further examination by special- 
ists, that Antoinette is probably not tuberculous and that she can 
soon resume her work. 

Nothing has been said about a certain distinct class of cases, that 
is, those cases that are frankly said to be “below the poverty line’, 
where relief is necessary and where instruction must be given in the 
proper use of relief. Where the family is depending on the Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the Poor, fully or in part for food, 
it is the aim of the Society as far as possible to have this relief planned 
to meet the actual needs of the family. The woman is told that she 
will receive nothing unless she is willing to codperate by using the 
food that is sent, and by learning how to prepare it properly. It is 
quite easy to gain this codperation as the woman’s interest always 
responds to tactful advances. 

It is believed that the work which has been described has a future 
and that the coming years will see its workers increasing in numbers 
on the staffs of large and small organizations for systematic distribu- 
tion of relief. 

The development of this work includes the following plan: All 
home teaching will be grouped under one head. When the Home 
Economy Department begins work on a case, the very practical 
teaching of the staff of Visiting Housewives will be the first thing 
introduced. After these women have brought about order in the 
home by means of demonstration, the Diet Teacher, Sewing Teacher, 
and Budget Teacher will next be calledin. The Sewing Teacher will 
be held responsible for basing her lessons on the actual clothing need 
of the family, and the lessons will be planned by the Supervisor so 


that the expenditure for clothing will bear a proper relation to the 
income and also to other items in the budget. In this way it is hoped 
that the condition of the family will be bettered, both hygienically 
and economically. 




















TWO YEARS AS A DOMESTIC EDUCATOR IN 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK.:.! 


Mrs. ANNIE L. HANSEN. 


North American Civic League for Immigrants. 


The Buffalo Committee of the North American Civic League for 
Immigrants opened an office and started its general work for the edu- 
cation, protection and assimilation of the immigrant, in ro1r. At 
a meeting held early in the year it was decided to take steps to deal 
more personally with immigrant women. The committee rightly 
realized that if we are to have good citizens we must have good homes; 
right living induces right thinking and right doing. So the staff of 
Domestic Educators started to work, going into the homes of the im- 
migrants, at first in a social way, and gradually, as suspicions and 
distrust were laid to rest and a friendly feeling was established, start- 
ing a regular routine of instruction. All the newly arrived immi- 
grants are reported to us day by day from the government lists at 
Ellis Island. 

Before approaching the homes, we called upon all the agencies 
working in the immigrant districts and established a system whereby 
we all coéperate. Through these agencies, the Educators have 
gained their introduction to many of the homes. Especially are we 
fortunate in having the support of the parish priests, who in some 
instances have given the use of their school rooms and even of the 
rectory to the Educator. One Hungarian priest announced in his 
church that any woman needing a friend to advise her upon any 
subject should call upon the Domestic Educator. 

The lack of fresh air is the first thing to be noticed on entering the 
homes, and so ventilation has to be taught, and proves one of the 
hardest subjects; but when once thoroughly tested is usually adhered 
to. The Educators are often called upon in this connection to help 
re-arrange furniture so as to place the beds in the tiny rooms as 
far as possible out of the draught from an open window. In many 
cases we have been able to persuade a family to put a bed lounge 
into an almost unused front room and so avoid overcrowding in bed- 

‘Presented at the Sixth Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Ithaca, 1913. 
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rooms. One Ruthenian woman accepted lessons in ventilation in 
fear and trembling, and chiefly, because Father Semtrotowich ad- 
vised her to; but after finding that her children improved in health 
with proper ventilation, and her husband became strong and well 
after an attack of pneumonia, she became a missionary of ventila- 
tion, and is a tremendous power for a good health standard in the 
Ruthenian community. 

The great majority of immigrants come to us from country dis- 
tricts and have been accustomed to peasant labor and mode of liv- 
ing; naturally modern methods of sanitation are as foreign to them as 
is our language. Unless we wish to see the immigrant colony de- 
velop into a germ breeder for the whole community, we must teach 
these people simple rules of sanitation. In home after home, it has 
been found that the sink was used for garbage and toilet purposes as 
well as for what it was originally intended. One immigrant woman 
removed the strainer which covers the drain pipe of her sink because 
she found the potato peelings would not go down. In the kitchens, 
garbage pails and toilet articles are left uncovered and unemptied 
for days at a time, especially in winter. The personal help which is 
necessary to drive home to the women the lessons of sanitation is not 
easy or pleasant to give, but it is absolutely essential that the Edu- 
cator give a practical demonstration. We may have to threaten to 
appeal to the law in the shape of the Board of Health, but this is un- 
usual, for generally the home will be kept sanitary if the family is 
impressed with the economic side of it. 

With ventilation introduced and a sanitary standard formed, the 
Educator may turn her attention to the general domestic hygiene of 
the family. So numberless are the lessons in household work that 
it is impossible to go into them in a short paper. Sweeping, dusting, 
dishwashing, washing, and ironing are some of the things demon- 
strated. We try to induce each woman to follow a system in doing her 
household work, which we plan for her; also to complete her daily 
work before going to the front fence or into the alley or street to gos- 
sip. One of the hardest things to overcome in teaching hygiene is 
shiftlessness and lack of thoroughness. It is easy to get a woman to 
see the need for cleaning the stove and floor, but not at all easy to get 
her to clean out cupboards and corners. The Educator has to con- 


stantly demand thoroughness in all things. Some women have a feel- 
ing that cleanliness is a condition only for the rich and that if one is 
poor it follows as a natural course that one is dirty. One Italian man 
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said, “Some people are born clean, some dirty, and my wife was born 
dirty. She’s happy, so why bother her?” We did bother her, never- 
theless, and after months of patient work and much personal service, 
this woman was gradually brought to where her home, her children, 
and she herself were clean, and for twelve months she has kept on 
without backsliding. The first work done in that home was the clean- 
ing of two windows, so that the family might see outside better. The 
woman’s codperation dated from that morning. Personal cleanliness 
is harder to teach than anything else, because the immigrant standard 
in this matter is solow. In order not to cause offense, the Educator 
has to impress upon the women the fact that the American climate 
demands more attention to details of the toilet than the old country. 
The first lesson is generally given in the form of a bath for the baby 
or for all the young members of the family. A bath for a baby has 
softened many a mother’s heart and gained her confidence. We have 
found it necessary also to teach sex hygiene to the older girls, or to 
teach the mother and then induce her to teach her girl. One never 
knows how far-reaching the simple lessons in hygiene may be. After 
several calls when we talked about the weather, the need of the 
street being paved, etc., one woman allowed me to wash and curl the 
hair of her two little girls. While this was in progress she became 
confidential and told me how her husband frequented the saloon, etc. 

Most of the immigrants are willing to take advice about food, be- 
cause a chance to learn how to prepare American dishes appeals to 
them. It is, however, more difficult to get them to correct errors in 
the diet to which they are accustomed than to introduce new food- 
stuffs. We have had women tell us that no one in the family would 
eat cereals or drink cocoa. When the same things were properly pre- 
pared every member of the family enjoyed them. Perhaps the chief 
things to teach the immigrant in regard to food are the benefits to be 
derived from a mixed diet, and the danger of stimulants, especially 
for children. When teaching a woman what kinds of food to pur- 
chase and demonstrating how to prepare them, the Educator also 
teaches how to keep the food in a cleanly manner. Dietetics seems 
to be the easiest of all subjects to teach to immigrants. Many a 
woman, who could not be persuaded to keep clean or to ventilate her 
home, has learned how to feed her family. This may be because the 
immigrant expects new food in a new country, and because it is easier 
for the Educator to demonstrate in this subject, with no knowledge 
of the language which the woman speaks. 
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The most appealing work of all is the child welfare work. Immigrant 
children are very fascinating and a mother is always pleased by 
attention paid her children. The argument that the children will 
wish to be like American children and that the mother ought to care 
for them like American children usually prevails. It is interesting 
to see the new immigrant girl gradually throw off, one by one, the 
heavy, strange old country garments and try to copy the American 
girl, and at this period many good lessons in baby welfare work and 
child hygiene can be given the mother. The Educator has found it 
necessary to teach simple home nursing to the immigrant mothers. 
Lessons in baths, packs, poultices, the cleansing of cuts and sores 
and the care of simple burns and scalds have been given. Many 
little emergency boxes have been introduced into homes in the im- 
migrant districts, when the mothers have been persuaded that it is best 
to be prepared for accident and not to have to send to the drug store 
after it happens. Upon our advice and with a knowledge of how to 
use them, the women keep in their boxes hydrogen peroxide, a simple 
ointment, castor oil, sweet oil, boracic acid, bandages made of old 
linen, etc. 

Advice to prospective mothers takes a good deal of time. If the 
woman will have a doctor, then the case is turned over to the district 
nurse, but if she insists upon a midwife, as 90 per cent of the immi- 
grants do, then prenatal and postnatal instruction is given by the 
Educator. 

In this connection our advice is often asked about the clothes needed 
for the expected baby, and so instruction in buying, cutting out, and 
sewing little garments is given. In some families sewing has been 
the only instruction given and many women have come to the of- 
fice and asked to be shown how to remodel and cut out garments. 
Darning and mending have had to be taught and women induced to 
mend clothes immediately after ironing and before putting away, 
instead of leaving it until the clothes are needed for wearing. When 
I went into this work I expected to teach many things but never mil- 
linery; yet that and many other unexpected things had to be done. 

We have established in the center of the Polish community where 
there are 88,000 Poles, a Domestic Educator’s headquarters. There 
we have had two classes for girls every afternoon during the year— 
one in sewing with a lesson in hygiene and a story at the end, and one 
in food principles and cooking. We take only those girls who, on 


account of religious restrictions, are not allowed to go to public schools. 
The Polish schools teach no sewing or domestic science. Then for 
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women we have had a class in cooking one morning a week, and one 
in dressmaking, the latter being taught by one of Buffalo’s best dress- 
makers who has given up one morning each week for this purpose. 
We have found that the lessons learned at the Center have been car- 
ried home and put into practice there. On one occasion, one of the 
Charity Organization workers said she knew we had taught the women 
at the Wednesday class how to prepare rice and canned salmon, be- 
cause on the following Friday she had found it in so many homes. 
We of the North American Civic League for Immigrants know 
that instruction of the kind which has been described is needed in 
almost every immigrant home, and we believe it should be done on 
a large scale, under state or civic control. We believe that every 
immigrant woman should receive the Domestic Educator as natur- 
ally as she now receives medical examination at Ellis Island or sends 
her children to school. America has hundreds of thousands of im- 
migrants living in communities apart, living lives which are from a 
moral, sanitary, hygienic and economic standpoint as foreign to Amer- 
ican standards as they were in the peasant communities from which 
they came. We have a tremendous problem to deal with, and for 
our own protection, if for no other reason, it behooves us to deal with 


it quickly and thoroughly. 


HOME ECONOMICS WORK IN THE GENERAL FEDERA- 
TION OF WOMEN'S CLUBS. 


HELEN LOUISE JOHNSON. 


Chairman Household Economics Depariment. 


To most of the readers of the JouRNAL the work done in home eco- 
nomics by the General Federation of Women’s Clubs is well known, but 
in order to realize the very rapid development of this movement in 
this special organization a few mile stones should be noted. 

Among the congresses held in Chicago during the Columbian Ex- 
position in 1893 there was one which resulted in the formation of the 
National Household Economics Association. Its aims are especially 
interesting because, although furnishing a very good foundation for 
future work, they show the limited scope of the home economics 
field at that time. As declared in the constitution, they were: 


1. To awaken the public mind to the importance of establishing bureaus of in- 
formation where there can be an exchange of wants and needs between employer 
and employed in every department of home and socia! life. 
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2. To promote among members of the Association a more scientific knowledge 
of the economic value of various foods and fuels, a more intelligent understanding 
of correct plumbing and drainage in our homes, as well as need for pure water and 
good light in a sanitarily built house. 

3. To secure skilled labor in every department of our homes and to organize 
schools of household science and service. 

For ten years this National Household Economics Association held 
annual meetings in large cities forming state organizations and through 
these the clubs worked. Its last president was Mrs. Linda Hull 
Larned of Syracuse, who had felt for some time that the best work 
would be accomplished by merging the Association and the clubs. 
At its annual meeting in Toledo in 1903, the National Household 
Economics Association passed its work on to the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs and the first report of a home economics committee 
was made at the biennial in St. Louis in 1904. At that meeting one 
session was devoted to the subject under the leadership of its chair- 
man, Mrs. Arthur C. Neville of Wisconsin, assisted by Mrs. Mary Hin- 
man Abel, Mrs. Adelaide Hoodless and Mrs. Nellie Kedzie Jones. 
It was at this time that a special appeal was made to the Federated 
Clubs to assist in introducing the teaching of domestic science in 
every school in the land where girls were pupils. This is still being 
asked and needs to be asked, in spite of the enormous spread of the 
teaching of these subjects within the past ten years. 

This brief résumé has been given as an introduction to the program 
of work outlined for the home economics department in this tenth 
year of its existence as a distinct department of the clubs. When the 
biennial occurs in June, 1914, in Chicago, it will be but a little 
over twenty years since that first Household Economics Association 
was formed in that same city, and just ten years since home economics 
became an accepted part of the club activities. At this writing there 
are forty-five states which have actively working, progressive home 
economics committees, or departments. The states of Alabama and 
Nevada alone do no work of this character under separate depart- 
ments, although they have educational and public health departments 
where some home economics subjects are considered. 

The present home economics committee of the General Federation 
consists of eighteen members, including chairman and vice-chairman, 
twelve of whom are trained home economics teachers actively en- 
gaged in home economics work in different parts of the United States. 


The state chairmen in many cases are lecturers, supervisors, and 
teachers of this subject; but it is fair to say that some of the most 
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valuable work has been done by those who have not had normal 
training or teaching experience along these lines. It is very inter- 
esting to analyze the committees of the General Federation, for they 
represent its working force. It is often said in criticism of clubs that 
only idle women belong to them. Of this committee, thirteen are 
busy working women with their hands quite full without this added 
labor to which much time must be given to accomplish results; and 
the proportion is about the same on the other committees. Until 
one works with the General Federation it is impossible to realize the 
amount of work done by this organization and what it means in our 
home lives. 

The facts in relation to the state chairmen have been given, not 
because splendid work is not being done in states whose club leaders 
do not represent those trained in its principles, but to emphasize the 
change of view point in ten years. There is still frequent need to 
say that home economics is mot merely cooking and sewing; there is 
occasion to convert some doubting ones who cannot believe it has 
content worthy of recognition in many schools. That the meaning 
of home economics—its scope and content—has won recognition in 
the clubs is shown by the first recommendations made by the home 


economics committee when it came into office. They were as follows: 


That every opportunity be used and a united effort made to more definitely es- 
tablish the meaning and scope of home economics in order to create acommon 
understanding that it is not limited to the activities of the household but compre- 
hends those economic and social studies which place its higher forms on a cultural 
study basis. 

The uniform adoption by the clubs of the name home economics, that being the 
name decided upon by the joint committee of the National Economics Associ- 
ation and American Home Economics Association as the one best fitted to desig- 
nate the whole group of several subjects included under this generic title. This 
committee was composed of heads of college departments and experiment stations 
with the leaders of the home economics movement. 

An intelligent coéperation with those endeavoring to establish or carry on work 
in social centers, whether in urban, suburban or rural communities. It is our be- 
lief that this should be done with the assistance of the Grange or Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes in those places where a separate plan would mean duplication of effort. 

A reaching out along every line of endeavor to give intelligent assistance 
to the women and homes of the rural districts, with a desire to inspire the forma- 
tion of rural clubs and those composed of young women, in all parts of the country, 
who may most easily be approached and interested through the subject of home 
economics. 

The discouragement of those lectures, associations and exhibits which are rather 
commercial than educational. 

The establishment of such ideals in food, clothing, and shelter as will serve to 
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free both the home and the individual from the costly demands of those fads and 
fashions which are not expressions of ourselves or our needs, but seem to indicate 
an unthinking or foolish tendency to copy others 
Coéperation with those working for college entrance credits in home economics 
in order that we may strengthen and deepen the high school work and introduce 
the proper and needed forms of home economics work into the grammar grades of 
every school and every state in the country 
In September it was decided that in coéperation with the public 
health department an educational campaign for the securing of a uni- 
form food law should be entered upon, and a more active movement { 
made for the establishment of entrance credits in home economics. 
Already the request for the uniform adoption of the name “home eco- 
nomics” in place of the many different titles given to the work had met 
with results. Almost invariably, where this has been requested with 
an explanation of the reason, the state federations have been glad to 
change the name of their state department if necessary. Then it is 


only a matter of time until the clubs composing the federation follow 
| 


Che following recommendations have now been made for the work 


results at the June biennial 


for this year, with a hope to show some 


To adopt the name “‘Home Economics” for the state departments 


these lines, as well as in the clubs 


Io educate public opinion and arouse interest in the need of a uniform food law 
lo urge the granting of entrance credits in home economics by thos 
already giving them 
To end or to have cooking ] ng g 1 in all elen r l i 
c t r in the grad 
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established value in entrance credits to colleges. It is a difficult 
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situation in our Eastern States, but needs agitation if for no other 
purpose than to give opportunity to show the scope, meaning and ac- 
tual content of proper home economics teaching. We need the sym- 
pathetic codperation of school superintendents and principals, the 
ipport of state superintendents and commissoners of education. 


S 


Most of all we need to get together and decide what should or should 
not be taught in these different schools as definitely as we prescribe 
chemistry or many other things. This committee is working in codp- 
eration with the Entrance Credit Committee of the National Eco- 
nomics Association in endeavoring to secure this needed thing. 

The following account of the work of the Household Department 
of Wisconsin Federation of Women’s Clubs, gives an idea of the char- 


acter of the club work: 


Believing that the study of the rights of the child is one of the most important 
problems of the day, the members of the Household Economics Committee have 
suggested this as one of the subjects for study and discussion during the coming 
year. For the purpose of rendering all possible assistance to the clubs, the members 
of the committtee offer the following suggestive outline, with a number of references 

nder each topic which may be helpful in furnishing material for club papers. 

For those who may be especially interested in the new administrative problems 
of the home which are presenting themselves to the women of today, we submit an 
outline with bibliography 

For those who are interested in the more specialized or technical subjects, we sug- 
gest certain topics which are of general interest. We also add a bibliography. 

The members of the committee earnestly urge every club to devote one or more 
ings to a study and discussion of one or more of these subjects. We would 


1 


re that a few of the leading books which deal with home economics subjects be 
placed in the city libraries. Also, that the university and other lecturers in house- 
hold economics be secured whenever possible to lecture along their special lines 
We would suggest also, that the clubs make free use of all the various 

illetins. Lists of the free publications and a price list of those docu- 

nents for which a nominal charge is made, may be obtained by writing to the 


[he Wisconsin University Extension Department is planning to give during 


tl yming year correspondence courses in home economics subjects, especially 
those dealing with the food and clothing problems. We feel that this will be very 
\ ible for the women of the state. Further information regarding these courses 
n be obtained by writing to the Extension Department of the University. 

[he committee will be very glad to furnish upon request more detailed out- 
lines and further information regarding bibliographies and to render every possi- 
bl i ct ) he clubs of the 


Che mmittee consists of: Miss Pearl MacDonald, Chairman, Milwaukee 
County School of Agriculture; Miss Abby L. Marlatt, College of Agriculture, Madi- 
son; Mrs. Frances Boughton, Menomonie; Mrs. Henry Sullivan, Milwaukee; Mrs. 


Dave J nes, Sparta 











THE TRAINING OF THE SCHOOL DIETITIAN.’ 


LILLIAN A. Kemp. 


Drexel Institute. 


The training of the school dietitian is a subject which makes a 
strong appeal to all who are interested in the school feeding move- 
ment, as so much depends upon the person bearing this title and the 
character of her work. 

Ten years ago the school dietitian was practically unknown; today 
there is a constant and ever increasing demand for the capable, well 
trained woman who can efficiently direct the system of food adminis- 
tration in the school dining hall. This position requires a woman 
especially qualified and well trained, one with definite ideas concern- 
ing her field and with ability to execute them. It is an ideal pro- 
fession for a woman, demanding personality and enthusiasm, which 
are as essential here as in the home. 

A woman of mature years and general experience is undoubtedly 
the best person for a position of this character. The course which 
Drexel Institute has offered for some time has brought together in 
each succeeding year, women from twenty-one to forty-five years of 
age—teachers, bookkeepers, secretaries, nurses, housekeepers, and 
others who wished a change in occupation. This group has also 
included many who, for the first time, faced the necessity of self- 
maintenance. While it is difficult, in view of other qualifications, to 
fix an age limit, it seems advisable that the minimum be twenty-five 
and the maximum forty-five years. Exception should be made, how- 
ever, in favor of candidates of marked executive ability and accept- 
able personality. 

We are all aware of the tendency among our younger graduates 
to use the position of school dietitian as a stepping stone to something 
easier or, as they think, more attractive. These weaken the system, 
reflect upon the school from which they have been graduated, and 
limit the possibilities of efficient work. For this reason it devolves 


1Presented at the Sixth Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics 


Association, Ithaca, 1913. 
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upon those directly responsible for training school dietitians to create 
an interest in all phases of the work and to impress them with the 
seriousness of the undertaking. The work is worth the best that is 
in one and should be entered upon as a profession. The many re- 
sponsibilities of such a position are easily realized, and its educational 
possibilities are scarcely limited. 

Assuming that the prospective dietitian possesses the necessary 
qualifications, viz., executive ability, perseverance, and enthusiasm, 
let us consider the most important factors in her period of training. 
This brings us to a point where we should decide which is more ad- 
vantageous, the training offered by a normal course, which covers 
a period of from two to four years, or by the housekeepers’ course, 
covering in most schools not more than one year when the students 
specialize for the field of administration. In Philadelphia some of 
the school lunch room positions are occupied by graduates of the 
housekeepers’ course, others by women well qualified to teach. The 
former have the advantage of wider practical experience, the latter 
of a better foundation of science. 

Since the majority of the graduates of the housekeepers’ course 
at Drexel Institute become school dietitians, I shall give a brief 
outline of their training. During the first semester the students 
concentrate on lecture and laboratory work, and are given oppor- 
tunities for observation at Drexel and in other lunch rooms of the 
city. As soon as they are fully acquainted with departmental routine 
they are assigned special duties, such as planning menus, serving 
during lunch hour, and the care of institutional kitchen and store 
rooms. During the second semester it is a desirable privilege to be 
sent as student housekeeper to high school lunch rooms one day each 
week where practice can be had under expert supervision. 

The theoretical training of the school dietitian should consist of 
lectures on food production and manufacture, household sanitation, 
bacteriology, household chemistry, physiology, dietetics, institutional 
management, business customs and accounts, as well as minor sub- 
jects related to the work. The practical course should include food 
preparation in both small and large quantities, daily and weekly 
marketing, scientific laundry work, and the opportunity to manage 
the dining room in connection with her own training school. 

Skill in the preparation of food materials is of primary importance. 
This is gained only by repetition of processes until perfect confidence 
insures excellent results. This enables the student to develop meth- 
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ods best suited to large quantity work and thereby make herself 
more capable of directing others. She should have the opportunity 
of preparing a great variety of foods, at least everything included in 
the daily school lunch menu, and when the results are unsatisfactory 
she should repeat the process until the finished product meets all 
requirements. The advantage of repetition under these circumstances 
is three-fold—the student works with more ease and rapidity, has 
more self-confidence and produces a better article. The school dieti- 
tian may not be required to either market or purchase for her depart- 
ment but it is well to give thorough training along these lines. She 
must be capable of judging how it is done even if she does not have 
to do it. She should first of all be instructed in the general prin- 
ciples of buying and the handling of institution supplies; she should 
visit the wholesale and retail markets of the city or town, and later 
actually have the opportunity of buying for lunch room and food 
laboratories for at least one month. Here she can put her business 
training into practice by keeping a cash account and filing bills and 
receipts. 

Concerning institutional management so much has been said and 
so little done that I approach this feature of my subject with some 
hesitancy. Our accumulated experience is still insufficient to furnish 
the needed confidence. Theoretical instruction without sufficient 
practice is of little value. The latter can be provided in part by 
using the lunch room of the school where she is trained as a labora- 
tory. In this way the student becomes acquainted with the prob- 
lems of institutional administration and solves them as they occur. 
Undoubtedly we are under obligation to furnish this practice, other- 
wise we are doing an injustice to the student, to the public, and to 
ourselves. Adding three months to the usual period of training may 
not seem desirable, particularly to the mature candidate, but wisely 


} 
} 


conducted, the advantages of such a course are many. If, tl 


ierefore, 
the graduate could be placed as assistant to the manager of a large 
dining hall, where under direction she could systematically deal witl 
every feature of the position, she would have the best possible prep- 
aration for independent work. Her compensation, other than a small 
salary or possibly only maintenance, would be the justifiable courage 


and confidence she would acquire to undertake the solution in her 


own position of the problems which are certain to confront her. 











REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LAUNDRY 
MANAGEMENT OF THE INSTITUTION 
ECONOMICS SECTION. 


During the past year the laundry committee was increased in num- 
bers and efficiency by the addition of Miss Juniata Sheppard of 
Minnesota and Mr. Edgar A. Fisher of Indiana. 

Among the many possible lines of work two were chosen and these 
have been carried on to a limited extent. The committee was be- 
sieged for information as to the possibilities and cost of the com- 
munity laundry under rural conditions. They found themselves un- 
able to answer these questions and therefore set to work to find out. 
Investigations were set on foot and certain results are available. 

“The women have nursed wash-tub backaches for so many years 
since flail-threshing, scythe mowing and cradle-harvesting spine-pains 
for men passed into the past that the two ails have entirely lost step.” 
No one will deny the necessity of lessening the labor of the farmers’ 
wives, wherever it is possible to do so without lessening the efficiency 
of the home. The water supply on many farms is not what it should 
be for ease and convenience in laundering, and the clothes are gen- 
erally very dirty. 

The question of establishing the laundry in connection with the 
codperative creamery was gone into in detail. In the creamery there 
is an abundance of hot water and steam for power machines and 
for sterilization. The water and steam should be piped to a sep- 
arate section or detached building to ensure sanitary conditions. 
Then it is surely practicable to use this surplus power when the 
family washing needs to be done and the housewife needs leisure. 

As Minnesota has led the United States in this experiment her 
experience is most instructive. The first codperative rural laundry 
in the United States was established in Fillmore County, at Chat- 
field, Minn. It began work December 2, 1912.! 

A short summary of this report is enlightening: As is generally 
known “‘when women get interested in a thing and unitedly ask for 


1 For complete account see The Farmer, St. Paul, January 18, 1913, also The 


i 


Country Gentleman, Philadelphia, June 14, 1913. 
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it, it comes.” The final pressure brought to bear on the decision 
for or against this codperative laundry was a farmers’ picnic. We 
all know the custom of giving the men “a square meal’’ before pre- 
senting some request. This time the men turned the tables and 
invited the women to vote with equal power with the men on the 
question “Laundry or no Laundry.” At Chatfield there was already 
a “‘very profitable” creamery, paying “substantial dividends to its 
stockholders at the end of each year.”’ For four or five years these 
dividends were retained as a sinking fund for emergencies. The 
report says: “The farmers never missed their money and the sum 
gradually assumed a respectable growth in the bank.”’ With this 
money the company financed the codperative laundry to the amount 
of $5000. A separate building was erected and rented to a separate 
company, and a 1o h.p. gasoline engine was installed at a cost of 
$2000. A complete laundry equipment was put in for $3000. To 
obtain this, shares were taken by town and farm purchasers, more 
than half, however, being farmers. 

Washing and ironing are done every day. Clothes brought on 
Monday can be returned on Wednesday. General family washing or 
flat work is charged at 5 cents a pound, including ironing by mangle. 
For ladies’ wear, which requires hand ironing, an extra charge of 
from 2 to 6 cents per piece is made. Starched pieces come under 
separate charges—shirts, 8 to 10 cents; cuffs and collars, 2} cents 
each. It is expected that the charge for the family wash may be 
reduced to 3 cents per pound, so that the total charge to the average 
family shall not exceed $2 per month. 

The farmers pay each month by having the bill for their laundry 
deducted from their creamery check. At regular periods a settlement 
is made, 6 per cent on the investment is deducted from the profits, 
and the remainder is rebated to the patrons in proportion to the 
amount of their washing bills, whether they are stockholders or not. 
The town patrons have collection and delivery charges with a con- 
sequent reduction in rebate. 

During the first month, December, 1912, 50 farmers submitted an 
aggregate of 130 washings at a total cost of $127.27. The cost per 
washing was about 98 cents. A rebate of 10 per cent was granted 
making the average cost per washing about 91 cents. The second 
month the farm customers jumped to 71, and their washings to 156. 
In the short month of February there were 75 farm homes represented 
with 147 washings. The town people sent many more. “The labor 
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force numbers six person exclusive of the manager.’’ An experi- 
enced foreman from a city laundry is paid $25 per week; his wife, 
an expert laundress, gets $10 per week, and four girls receive 15 cents 
an hour. 

The laundry is lighted from a gasoline plant which also furnishes 
heat for the hand irons. ‘When the washing comes in the pieces 
are separated according to color.’’ Ordinary flat work is washed 
separately and is divided into light and heavy. 

The manager does not consider the scheme an experiment, but 
believes that every successful creamery should have a laundry in con- 
nection. Under date of June 20, he says: “We are now building an 
addition so as to be able to accommodate our increasing patronage. 
Last week we washed and ironed 125 large family washings at a cost 
of about $1 per washing; we also did a large amount of bundle work. 
We are convinced that there should be a codperative laundry in every 
prosperous and progressive community.” 

The introduction of the parcel post, however, may change the 
situation, as the regular laundries, somewhat startled by the co- 
operative proposition, are making strenuous efforts to get the rural 
patronage. 

Certain general facts obtained through individual canvass show 
the conditions among Minnesota farms. 

Information received from Miss Mary L. Bull, instructor in the 
Extension Division of the University Farm, St. Paul, follows: 

1. The use of electricity in the farm homes is rare. 

2. Some do use the small engines used on the farm for other pur- 
poses and some use water power; not nearly so many, however, 
as might. 

3. A comparative few have gasoline irons, and a few use alcohol, 
but I cannot say as to charcoal. 

4. Some use vacuum cleaners. 

5. Quite a good many use bread mixers. 

6. The use of gasoline gas for light is more general than I had 
supposed. 

The following information was obtained from representatives of 
the most progressive of the farmers’ families of Minnesota in meetings 
assembled. 

Of the 136 families living on farms: 20 families use gasoline engines 
for laundry work; 104 families have hand washers and wringers; 4 
families send all laundry work to steam laundry; 53 families send 
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collars and cuffs to steam laundry; 13 families send all flat work to 
steam laundry; 11 families have a woman come to the house and 
do laundry work; 1 family has a wringer only; 1 family has neither 
washer nor wringer. 

The following information was obtained from students in the High 
School at St. Anthony Park, Minnesota: 

Of the 173 families living in cities or towns: 10 families have water 
power washers and wringers; 2 families have gasoline power washers 
and wringers; 4 families have electric power washers and wringers; 
18 families send all laundry work to steam laundry; 51 families send 
all flat work to steam laundry; 78 families send all collars and cuffs 
to steam laundry; 51 families send all shirts to steam laundry; 20 
send part (kind not stated) to steam laundry; 23 families have a 
woman come to house to do washing; 10 families have a woman at 
the house part of the time; 6 have no washer, wringer or help. 

Miss Jessie Hoover has canvassed the States of Idaho, Montana, 
Washington and Oregon. 

The questionnaire sent by her to the Masters of the State Granges, 
to the State Dairy Commissioners, and to the managers of the 
Farmers’ Codperative creameries follows, with a digest of the an- 
swers received incorporated in it. 


Investigation of the feasibility of combining codperative laundries with farmers’ 


cob peralive creameries. 
é 


The following is a statement of the results of the tabulated information received: 
Name of the creamery furnishing information 
Location: Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Montana 

1. Do you maintain a laundry in connection with your coéperative creamery? 
All answered “‘No.’ 

2. Have you studied the success of creameries where laundering is done? 
2 answered “ Yes,” others “ No.” 

3. How many farms send milk or cream to you? 72,030. 

4. Have you a high pressure steam plant for your creamery, if so how many 
pounds pressure can you maintain? 100-150 

5. Is this steam constantly in use? (1) If not could it for little or no addi- 
tional expense be utilized for other purposes, as in the laundry for sterilization, 
boilers for clothes, starch cookers, dry rooms etc.? All answered “ Yes.” 1) 4 
answered “‘ Yes’’, others “ No.” 

6. Is the cream brought to the creamery in the ordinary farm wagon? 1 said 
“No.” In the ordinary milk can? “Yes.” Tightly closed? “Yes.” 

7. In your opinion would it be possible to take bags, baskets with oil cloth 


covers, or boxes of laundry on the same wagon with milk cans? “Yes.” 
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8. Ga the clean clothes be returned to the farm home in the same manner? 
1 said “‘ No,” others said, “‘ Yes.”’ 

Would your patrons be willing to avail themselves of such an opportunity? 
“Cannot say.” If so do you think that the work of the farm home would be 
greatly lessened? “Yes.” 

to. Do you think such a plan would help to make the creamery a financial 
success? 2 said ‘“‘No,” 2in doubt, others “Yes.” Could it be carried on with 
economy to the farmer? 2 in doubt. 

11. Is there any demand for “‘rough dry”’ washing, letting the housewife do 
the ironing’? “Yes.” 

12. Could a separate room be devoted to the laundry or could the steam be 
piped to a separate building which might be used as a laundry, thus avoiding 
unsanitary conditions? 1 answered “‘No’’, others “Yes’’, separate building. 

13. Are the employees - your creamery kept busy constantly at all seasons 
of the year? ‘“‘Yes’’ and “No”. If not could you utilize such persons to run the 
laundry machinery? 1 “No.” 

14. If the School of Agriculture of your state should train young women in the 
chemistry of textiles, and laundry processes would you be willing to employ them 
If so what wages 


” 


to manage a coéperative laundry? 1 in doubt, others “ Yes. 


could they reasonably expect? ‘Cannot say. 
Name of person furnishing information rere 
Remarks: Of all the creameries canvassed only one was univ venally negative. The 
answer in this case was “No time to play.” In general great interest is shown, 


In reply to these letters the committee found that there are a 
number of farmers’ coéperative creameries. Up to the present time 
no farmers’ codperative laundry in the four states mentioned has 
been found but certain creameries in the states of Wisconsin and 
Kansas have added the codéperative laundries. Miss Hoover’s pur- 
pose in this particular investigation was twofold: first, a desire to 
relieve the farm home of the drudgery of what someone has termed 
“blue Monday;” second, to find definite employment for students 
graduating from the shorter courses of the agricultural colleges (such 
students not having had sufficient training to become teachers and 
many of them not desiring to be domestics). A third purpose might 
be added that in many cases the codperative creamery has not proved 
a financial success and this seems to be one method of reaching that 
end. 

In order to show the interest which has been taken in the codper- 
ative laundry investigations of the extreme northwest the following 
letters are quoted: 

Dairy Commissioner of Idaho: I was glad to get your letter of recent date with 
reference to the utilizing of waste steam from creamery plants for steam laundry 
purposes. I see nothing objectional to this, providing it is piped to a place remote 
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from the creamery, so that the unsanitary conditions that result from our average 
laundry will not have its effect upon the dairy products prepared in our codéper- 
ative creameries. Any assistance I can give you along this line of research I shall 
be only too glad to give. 

Dairy Commissioner of Montana: I do not see anything wrong with the list of 
questions that you have got for the creameries, and shall be pleased to have you 
take this matter up with the Montana creameries. With best wishes for your 
success in the matter. 

Dairy Commissioner of Oregon: I am certainly in favor of anything along this 
line. We all know that a great burden of unavoidable work usually falls upon 
the housewife located upon the farm and the dairy farm is no exception in this 
case and anything that can offer a relief from some of these burdens must neces- 
sarily be hailed with approval by all parties interested in these questions. I see 
no reason why a codperative creamery might not operate this way as indicated 
by these questions. In fact, after reviewing them thoroughly it seems to me that 
question number 7 is the only one contained therein that might be objectionable. 
However if in all cases closed baskets were used for the transportation of soiled 
clothing I do not believe there would be any objection to transporting them with 
the milk. 

The country creamery has been built up and grown to its present 
status for the reason that from the economical standpoint it is a money saver as 
well as a labor saver. This, we might say, is due to all our later day improve- 
ments including many conveniences which we find in the country home at present 
and which at one time were looked upon as accessories to city life. So let us look 
forward to the day when the city laundry may be made to reach the country home 
and I congratulate you upon this step and hope to see it carried forward. 

Dairy Commissioner of Washington: To combine these with codperative cream- 
eries, would, it seems to me, be a doubtful experiment unless two separate build- 
ings were erected, both however, operated by the same power as a matter of eco- 
omy and then the greatest care must be exercised in the drainage and sanitary 
conditions. With these latter precautions I think the matter might 
be worked out economically on behalf of the farmers. 

Master of the State Grange of Washington: This is indeed one of the most impor- 
tant and advanced ideas and such a laundry should be established in every 
creamery located in the rural districts. In many places in Kansas these rural 
laundries are in operation and give universal satisfaction. 

Master of the State Grange of Idaho: I would like to see some such plan carried 
out as suggested in your letter of the 22nd. However, creameries are pretty 
scarce in our vicinity. We are hoping to see such establishments erected in the 
near future. I have been thinking about this laundry business for some time, 
especially when having to help out on wash day. . . . . I hope to live 
to see the day when conditions will be changed. 


Miss Hoover says that she will send out letters and questions to the 
other western states sometime during the summer and hopes to be 
ready with further information along this line next year if the Asso- 
ciation so desires. 
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Naturally the next step in the project is to plan an inexpensive 
and satisfactory equipment for such purposes. 


The second line of work investigated by the committee and fairly 
summarized was uniformity in charges and uniformity in marks among 
the commercial laundries. 

This work, instigated by Mrs. Dewey, aimed to prevent the multi- 
plicity of laundry marks and their prominence. 

Certain suggestions were made and these were sent to representa- 
tive laundries for study. 

The verdict seems unanimous—there can be no uniformity in price, 
for there is no uniformity in the amount of soil, and only in a very 
few articles any uniformity in size and style of the piece. Wages 
differ and the running expenses vary greatly. Charges are now stand- 
ardized as closely as possible. This applies only to the large com- 
mercial laundries. The small plants are independent and a law unto 
themselves. 

Uniformity in marking involves two elements—the place and the 
symbol. Most of the better plants already have uniformity of place. 
Uniformity of symbol seem to some most undesirable as it eliminates 
the possibility of identification when complaints occur. 

The following may serve as a basis for simplicity and uniformity 
in marking garments: Garments which button either in front or back, 
mark on inner button side, midway between top and second button; 
garments which button with bands around the waist, mark on in- 
side of band near button. 

These two simple directions will cover the majority of underclothing, 
but on delicate garments with ribbons in place of openings, owners 
should mark tapes and sew on directly under left arm opening, unless 
they do not object to ink there, which will probably show through. 

A uniform symbol system might be worked out on some such basis 
as the Cutter alphabetic order table for libraries, which, with an index 
for both names and laundry pieces, would be simple enough for gen- 
eral use and might thus secure uniformity. 

There is a fair degree of uniformity among the largest laundries but 
the smaller plants and individual launderers consult their own con- 
venience or have not yet realized the needs and dissatisfaction of their 
patrons. 

It may be possible for the readers of this journal to propose an 
acceptable system. 
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The following list combines the different practices of several promi- 
nent laundries, at present, and is published here for examination and 
criticism. 

Undershirts—wrong side, back of neck, middle. 
wrong side of inner lap between first and second button 


Underdrawers—wrong side, button lap, top. 
wrong side, button lap, between first and second 


wrong side, button lap, near button. 


—— 


Night shirts—wrong side, button lap, lower edge 
wrong side, middle of neck, under collar. 
Night dresses (open)—wrong side, button lap, lower edge 
(closed) —wrong side, button lap, under upper button 
wrong side, near shoulder. 
wrong side, under left arm hole 
Chemises—wrong side, under left arm hole. 
wrong side, on shoulder 
marked tape under left arm opening 
Drawers—wrong side, behind button. 
wrong side, button side, at top 
Corset covers—wrong side, below last button. 
wrong side, button side, lower edge 
wrong side, under left arm hole 
marked tape under left arm hole. 
Shirts—wrong side, back of neckband, above button hole 
wrong side, back of neckband, right of button hole 
wrong side, button lap, between first and second button 
Skirts—wrong side, near button on band 
wrong side, right side of button. 
Shirt-waists—wrong side, below last button 
Collars—wrong side, middle button hole, above 
wrong side, right side of middle button hole 


Cuffis—wrong side, middk 


i tton hole. 


wrong side, right side of center bu 
wrong side, end, near tab 
Aprons—wrong side, button side, end of band 
wrong side, near beginning of strings 
Table cloths—wrong side, near end of hem, any corner 
Napkins—wrong side, near end of hem, any corner 
wrong side, near corner, not near monogram 
Sheets—wrong side, near end of small hem 
wrong side, left hand lower corner, small hem 
Pillow slips—wrong side, near opening. 


wrong side, right of seam. 


wrong side, left of seam. 


Blankets and Bed Spreads—wrong side, near corner. 





— 
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Towels—wrong side, end opposite to monogram. 

wrong side, lower border, smoothest part, near corner. 

name woven in if possible 
Hose—wrong side, at top, near seam 

marked tapes sewed on, or fine tagged laundry safety pins. 
Handkerchiefs—marked tape sewed through thickest part of hem, removed before 
delivery. 
marked tape through thickest part of hem and tied loosely, re 


moved. 
very fine tagged safety pins put through thickest part of hem. 
no mark, washed in net bags 
Coats—wrong side, center of back of neck 
Combinations—wrong side, center of back of neck. 
Dresses—wrong side, button side, at waist. 
Vests—wrong side, on strap 
Neckties wrong side, middle of back. 


Pajamas—same as underwear 


The ‘“‘Trademark,” or variation in mark, serves as a ready means 
of recognition and proof both to patron and to laundryman. It is 
the small concern, the “hand laundry,” the “one-day-service”’ plants, 
that make most of the trouble in the multiplication of marks. They 
have so little to lose that they will not study the convenience of the 
patrons to the extent necessary to bring about uniformity or a diminu- 
tion of marks. 

[he system of marks recommended by the committee is open for 
your inspection and suggestion.” 

S. Maria E.tiott, Chairman, 
L. Ray BALDERSTON, 
Jessie M. Hoover, 
JUNIATA SHEPPARD, 
EDGAR A. FISHER, 
Committee. 


* Suggestions concerning this subject may be sent to Miss Emma Gunther, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 











“AMERICAN COOKERY. BY AN AMERICAN ORPHAN 
1819." 


BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS. 

The JouRNAL presents elsewhere, through the courtesy of Miss 
Anna Barrows, a photographic reproduction of the title page and 
a typical page of recipes from “American Cookery, or the Art of 
Dressing Viands, Fish, Poultry, and Vegetables; and the best mode 
of making Puff-pastes, Pies, Tarts, Puddings, Custards and Pr 
serves; and all kinds of Cakes from the Imperial Plum to Plain Cake; 
Adapted to the Country and ali grades of life.” By an Ameri 

Orphan. Brattleborough (Vermont), 1819. The book came to Miss 
Barrows from her grandmother to whom, while a young girl, it 
a gift, probably in the year of its publication. Mrs. Lincoln of Boston 
owns another copy which her publishers picked up in England 
years ago and presented to her. The recipe which our quot 


1 


gives for “Syllabubs’’ ought to be famous, especially the recip 


the top of the page—*“ To make a fine syllabub from the cow: Sweet 


a quart of cider with double refined sugar, grate nutmeg into it, th 
milk your cow into your liquor, when you have thus added what 


quantity of milk you think proper, pour half a pint or more, in pro- 
portion to the quantity of syllabub you make, of the sweetest cream 
you can get all over it.””. Though the reader of today pe rceives at 
a glance the difficulty in securing the necessary bovine coéperation 
in concocting this early American nectar of the gods, yet each 
reader will register a vow that when he owns a farm he will main- 
tain a special cow and private cider press devoted solely to the pro- 
duction of “syllabubs.”’ 

In another edition of the “Orphan’s” cookbook is another recipe, 
which deserves fame, on “ How to broil a steak with two New spapers”’ 
—so that even our latest paperbag cookery had a fore-runner in this 
old time practitioner of the gentle art of cookery. 
his in 
giving a background to our home economics teaching of today. In 
looking over old book collections and in visiting second-hand book 


In passing, one might suggest the value of old books like t 


stores, let us have our craft in mind. 
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EDITORIALS. 


Secretary Houston of the Department of Agriculture, on October 
1, sent out an inquiry addressed to “the housewives in the homes 
of official crop correspondents,” asking suggestions as 
The Depart- to ways in which the Department of Agriculture might 
ment of Agri- serve the American home. The Secretary, in his cir- 
culture and cular, (50,000 copies of which were sent out), stated 
the Home that he had received a letter which said: “The farm 
Woman. woman has been a most neglected factor in the rural 
problem and she has been especially neglected by the 
National Department of. Agriculture.” “This letter was written,” 
the Secretary continues, “not by a woman but by a broad-minded man 
so thoroughly in touch with the domestic and agricultural needs of the 
country that his opinions have great weight.” 

This action on the part of the new Secretary cannot but be grati- 
fying to all workers in home economics who have appreciated the 
value of the services which the Department of Agriculture is already 
rendering to the home and who have been anxious to see this service 
extended in needed ways. One must take issue, however, with 
the Secretary’s informant as to the neglect of the farm women in the 


past by the national Department of Agriculture. The long list of 
Farmers’ Bulletins dealing with topics of food and nutrition is a service 
such as no other national government has offered to its home women. 
Teachers of household science have recognized the value of this serv- 
ice from the first. The late Professor Atwater, formerly director 
of the Office of Experiment Stations in the Department of Agriculture 
and the first American authority in the field of nutrition, established 
this strikingly useful series of popular bulletins for home betterment; 
to him also we owe, in large part, the recognition of household sci- 
ence today as a subject worthy of investigation and study. Pro- 
fessor Atwater, it should be remembered, suggested the first con- 
ference on household economics at Lake Placid fifteen years ago; 
and the ten national gatherings there, as well as the later meetings 
of teachers and other workers in household science, have always 
recognized the value of the services rendered to the home by the 
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Department of Agriculture through its investigations and popular 


publications. This was illustrated at the last meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association at Cornell University in 
the resolutions with regard to legislation the 


June, when among 


following minute was adopted: The Association recognizes the great 


value of the activities now conducted by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, especially in its Division of Nutrition Investi- 
gations of the Office of Experiment Stations in their relation to the 


home, and especially urges that the Department of Agriculture pro 
vide as rapidly as possible for the broadening of these investigations 


which serve the farm homes and other homes of our country, so that 


problems of clothing and shelter shall receive attention equally with 


those of nutrition. 
The JouRNAL OF Home Economics would simply express again the 


appreciation of its readers for the aid already rendered by the Depart 
ment of Agriculture and their gratification that the new Secretary 


has under consideration an extension of its services to the 


women of the country. 


The possessor of a household purse however shallow belongs to 
guild whose combined outgo must be reckoned in billions. It is the 


woman whose choice dictates the furnishings ane 


The Press fittings of the house, the items that make up th 
as a House- bills for food and clothing and the thousand outlays 
hold Aid. classed in the expense account under sundries, that 


pitfall of the inexperienced manager. And 


recognized is this power of the household buyer that a newspaper 


which relies on income from its advertisers cannot hope for 
unless it can prove that it is a “family paper” and read by wom« 

But there yet remain many untried ways by which the daily ne 
paper might tighten its hold on the woman reader. For instance, it 
could take more seriously those crises in the household 
ever recurring and far more important than the need of a waist | 
tern or a recipe for a pudding. The housewife needs, most of all, 
help in making connection with those who do various kind 


' “4 ' 
vho might be 


by the hour, day, or week and still more with those w 
induced to undertake it, and her present failure to mak 
at she does not know hov 


nection is partly owing to the fact thi 
write an advertisement. How should she know? It is a business of 


itself which has been found worthy of careful study. 
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The advertising manager might well consider that this part of his 
field is badly organized at present, that few women, comparatively, 
attempt to find their household help by advertising because of pre- 
vious failures, and that when they do advertise, they state their re- 
quirements badly, often omitting essential points. 

The trained staff of any newspaper could change this state of things 
in a twinkling. An English journal has done it during the last year. 
The London Daily Mail prints a form to be filled out by the would- 
be employer and it covers all requirements and privileges; the kind 
of house, if not a flat, whether with or without basement; number in 
the family; kind of work; what other helpers are employed; whether 
an inexperienced worker would be trained; wages; outings allowed, 
etc. To quote, “An expert will then draft from the particulars given 
a comprehensive advertisement. The Management do not feel that 
they can conscientiously accept payment for advertisements that have 
no prospect of success.’’ There is a uniform charge of two shillings 
(fifty cents) for all advertisements. The writer was told by house- 
holders that this help had delivered them from the intelligence office, 
whose methods seem to be as objectionable in English cities as they 
are with us, and numerous letters published by the Daily Mail go to 
prove that the new plan is a great success. 

To increase its hold on the serving class and to insure that the 
paper is frequently read, the Daily Mail offers bonuses from time to 
time equal to a month’s wages to all maids who answered an adver- 
tisement on a certain day some months previous and have kept the 
situation then obtained. This plan has all the charm of a lottery 
and the dates seem to be followed with great eagerness. 

Why should not the housekeeper bring this assured success in 
efficient advertising to the notice of the most enterprising newspaper 
of her « ity or \ illage? 

The program for the second annual observance of Richards Day, 
or Home Economics Vay, on December 3, 1913, was printed in the 

September BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN Home Eco- 
Richards NOMICS ASSOCIATION, and a copy has been sent to the 
Day. heads of home economics departments in all schools, 

normal schools, and colleges. Any person who has 
not received a copy may have one on request. 

All schools are asked to arrange an observance, either on the day 
suggested or some other convenient day, with at least a talk or ad- 
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dress in commemoration of the services of Mrs. Richards as founder 
of the home economics movement. Every school and college, it is 
hoped, will plan at this time or later during the year, a candy sale 
or other means of contributing to the Richards Memorial Fund. In 
many instances this has been found an easy method of providing a 
school contribution of from $10 to $50 in amount. Let each of our 
thousand institutions take such action, those who were successful 
last year repeating their plans, and thus the growing Richards Memo- 


rial Fund will press on to complete success. 
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Relation of Water to Chronic Intestinal Tract Infection. N. S. Hill and L. R. 
Whitcomb, Amer. Jour. Pub. Health, iii, 1913, no. 9, pp. 915-928. 

Farm Water Supplies. S.C. Prescott, Amer. Jour. Pub. Health, iii, 1913, no. 9, 
pp. 892-902 

Foods and Their Relation to Public Health. P. B. Tustin, Dietetic and Hygienic 
Gazetle, XX1X, 1913, NO. 9, Pp. 399-400. 

Burning Rubbish in a City Furnace. Independent, |xxv, 1913, no. 3382, pp. 


4 
4. TEXTILES AND CLOTHING. 


Pure Fabrics as Well as Pure Foods. M. I. McDonald, Housewives’ League 
Mag., February 1913, pp. 7-9 
[Improved Process of Silk Weighting. Posselt’s Textile Jour., xiii, 1913, p. 


¢ 
The Manufacture of Elastic Bands. Samuel Brown, Textile World Rec., xlv, 
1912, no 5, pp Qo-9 2 
Distinguishing Linen and Cotton in the Same Fabric Robert Dantzer, trans. 
from French, Textile World Rec., xlv, 1913, no. 4, pp. 76-79. 
What a Wool-Sorter Most Know. Posselt’s Textile Jour., xii, 1913, pp. 163-164. 
4 
Distinguishing Kapok from Cotton. Textile World Rec., xlv, 1913, no. 5, pp. 
| 5, I 


Comparative Fastness of Dyeing Wooland Cotton. Textile World Rec., xv, 1913, 
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Materials Used in Sizing. Starches and other Agglutinants. W.F. A. Ermen, 
M.A., Posselt’s Textile Jour., January, 1913, pp. 8-9, February, 1913, 36-37, March, 
1913, April, 1913, 92-04. 

Fabric Analysis. Ascertaining Raw Materials in the Construction of Fabrics. 
Posselt’s Textile Jour., January, 1912, x, pp. 7-8; February, 1912, x, 33-34; March, 
1912, x, 60-61. 

Modern Shoe Polishes and Dressings. J. T. Donald, Jour. Soc. Chem. Indus., 
XXXli, 1913, pp. 459-460 

The Nature and Structure of Cochineal. Henry Kraemer, Amer. Jour. Pharm., 
Ixxxv, 1913, Pp. 344-363 


5. EDUCATION AND SOCIAL Work. 


Eugenics: With Special Reference to Intellect and Character. Edward L 
Thorndike, Pop. Sci. Mo., |xxxiii, 1913, 2, pp 125-139 

Practical Work in Science Teaching. Dexter S. Kimball, Science N. S., xxxviii, 
1913, NO. 970, PP. 144-140. 

Home Economics at the New York State College of Agriculture. Martha Van 
Rensselaer, Cornell Reading Courses, ii, 37, April, 1913. 

4 School that Teaches How to Live. Booker T. Washington, The Tuskegee 
Student, xxv, 1913, nO. 14, Pp. I. 

The Higher Education for Cooks. Wm. M. Roberts, The Hotel Monthly, xxi, 
1913, NO. 244, Pp. 32-34 

Education for Motherhood. Ellen Key, Aélantic Monthly, cxii, 1913, nos. 1 


and 
Books for Farmers and Farmers Wives. H. O. Severance, Univ. Mo. Bul., Libr., 
Ser., 1, 1912, no. 4, pp. 24. (Suggests titles on home economics, animal husbandry, 


dairy husbandry, rural economics and sociology, and other farm topics 


Inquiry into the cost of living in Australia. G. H. Knibbs, Of. Yearbook Aust 


V, 1912, pp. 1167-1184 

Industrial Education in the Philippine Islands. Frank R. White., Vocational Ed., 
ii, 1913, nO. 4, pp ; 5, Pp. 378-401. 

The New Education. Arthur D. Dean, Craftsman, xxiv, 1913, no. 5, pp. 463 
471. 

Cost of Living in the United Kingdom. Labor Gazette of the British Board 
Trade, xxi, 1913, no. 8, pp. 282-283 


High Food Prices. Ouilook, cv, 1913, no. 4, pp. 149-15 
United States Inspected and Passed. Samuel H. Ad 


23, Pp. 695-608 


ams, Survey, XXX, I913, no 


Continued Rise in Living Expenses. J. L. Griffiths, Daily Cons. and Trade 
Rpts., (U. S.], 16, 1913, no. 201, pp. 1190-11091. 
Working-class Households in Reading. A. L. Bowley, Jour. Roy. Statis. Soc., n. 


ser., Ixxvi, 1913, nO. 7, pp. 672-701, 


72-7 ng. I. 
Prices and Consumption of Food in Holland. F. W. Mahin, Daily Cons. and 
Trade Rpts. [U. S.], xvi, 1913, no. 201, p. 1191. (Data on bread 

Cost of Living in England. A. E. Ingram and W. C. Hamm, Daily Cons. and 


Trade Rpts. [U. S.], xvi, 1913, no. 209, pp. 1373-1375. 


(Data on rents, food, fuel, and clothing in two large cities.) 
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Prices of Principal Commodities [in Peru]. L. G. Dreyfus, Jr., Daily Cons. and 
Trade Rpts. [U. S.| xvi, 1913, 154, Pp. 52-53. 

rhe Art of Right Living. Alice Ravenhill, Brit. Columbia Dept. Agr. Bul. 1, 1913, 
pp. 23, figs. 7. 

Approved Methods for Home Laundering. Mary B. Vail, Hampton Leaflets, 6, 
1913, NO. II, pp. 40, pls. 5. 

Inquiry into the Cost of Living in Australia. G. H. Knibbs, Of. Yearbook 
Aust., 5, 1912, pp. 1167-1184. (Data collected regarding household expenditures 
and similar topics are reported and discussed with reference to the cost of living.) 

Books for Farmers and Farmers’ Wives. H. O. Severance, Univ. Mo. Bul., 
Libr. Ser., 1, 1912, no. 4, pp. 24. (This bibliography suggests titleson home eco- 
nomics, animal husbandry, dairy husbandry, rural economics and sociology, and 
other farm topics 

Open Air Schools for the Prevention and Cure of Tuberculosis Among Children. 
B. S. Warren, U. S. Pub. Health Bul., no. 58. 


6. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Investigations of the Efficiency of Soaps and Washing Materials. E. Luksch, 


Chem. A vii, 1913, no. 14, p. 2490, (from Seifensieder Zig. xl, 1913, pp. 413- 
{ 144-44 


Micr pic Structure of Coal and its Constituents. J. Lomax, Jour. Gas Light- 
ing, CXXi, 1913, Pp 1; Jour. Soc. Chem. Indus., xxxii, 1913, p. 276. 


Concealing the Radiator, Ludwig Deubner, House and Garden, October, 1913, 


pp. 213-215; (What they do in Germany to render the radiator an attractive piece 
The Farmhouse. Helen Brinkard Young, Cornell Reading Courses, ii, 39, May 
> -? 
\ Household Ice Making Machine that uses Gas. Gas Age, xxxii, 1913, pp. 74- 
3; PI 


Rooms in Paper. Problems in Construction and Design, The Bedroom, Nama 
\. Lathe and Esther Szold, Manual Training Mag., 15, 1913, 1, pp. 31-43. 

Concerning the Easy Chair. James Thomson, Craftsman, xxiv, 1913, no. 5, pp. 
544-546, (Principles of construction, illustrated 

Inexpensive Home-made Milk Refrigerator. A. F. Hess, Jour. Outdoor Life, 
July, 1913 

The Use of Brains in Housework. Anne L. Wing, Home Progress, ili, 1913, no. 
2, PP- 79-53. 











BOOKS AND LITERATURE. 


Any book or periodical mentioned in this department may be obtained through 
the JouRNAL oF Home Economics at the price listed. 


Principles of Educational Practice. By P. Klapper, Instructor of Education, 
College of the City of New York. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 


pp. 485. $1.75. By mail of the Journal, $1.89. 


A treatise on education whose distinctive feature is the adaptation of methods 
of teaching and of school administration to modern social conditions. According to 
the author, any system of education which makes “the child the center of gravity” 
must be in unstable equilibrium and subject to continual change. He finds proof 
that the child, rather than the teacher or the curriculum is today the chief object 
of concern in the fact that ‘“‘ we welcome any plan to form special classes according 
to ability, gifts, or handicaps of the children” and in the tendency to “reorganize 
the seventh and eighth grades so as to prepare those children, who leave school, for 
their specialties in business or industry and the others, who continue the academic 
studies, for their work in the high school.” 

Teachers of home economics will find particularly interesting the chapters on 
industrial training and social adjustment. Manual or vocational education is con- 
sidered as a means of securing (1) psychological development, sociological 
adjustment, (3) economic betterment, (4) educational efficiency, and (5) ethical 
gains. Under the first heading, the author deprecates the undue emphasis placed 
in some schools on technique, ‘‘the abstract principle rather than the concrete re 
sult.” “A sewing syllabus should not introduce the subject with exercises in ele 
mentary stiches. When a child is most anxious to achieve a result it should not 
be required to sew together bits of cloth in order to learn the kinds of stitches and 
the elementary technique. . . . . Let the little girl begin sewing by making 


something she needs, then teach the necessary stiches in the course of actual cre 


ation.” 
Evidence that training in the practical arts is to be a means of sociological ad- 
justment is found in the reorganization (above referred to) of the work of the seventh 


and eighth grades to make it meet more closely the needs of the 95 per cent of pub- 
lic school pupils who do not reach the high schools. ‘What a blessing education 
would be if only 5° per cent of these two years were devoted to elusive ilture’ 
and the rest of the time to acquiring a mastery of the elements of millinery, dress- 
making, household economy, stenography and typewriting, bookkeeping, or any 
one of a host of occupations that will enable a child to find its niche in the indus- 
trial world in which it must live.” 

rhe economic justification for industrial training on the ground that “respect 
for machine products, machine pottery, machine glassware, machine furniture, is 
continually growing less’’ and that there is consequently an increasing demand for 
skilled workers will be questioned on the ground of fact and also of relevancy. The 


existence of occupations which call for no skill and demand no preparatory training 


464 
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is recognized as a social misfortune, but it is a question whether improvement in 
this respect is coming, or could come, through a return to handicraft. What is 
most needed is a larger number of opportunities for work which call for and develop 
all the powers of the worker and it is unfortunate to overlook the possibility 
that these opportunities may come through improvement in factory methods and 
as the result of a more intelligent use of machinery. 

Other subjects treated are Self-Activity and Mental Development; Instincts; 
Imitation and Emulation; The Doctrine of Interest and Effort; Perception; Ap- 
perception; The Thought Processes of Conception, Judgment and Reason; For- 
mal Discipline; and the Education of the Emotions. Attention is given also to 
the use of school houses for social centers, eugenics, and the problems of adoles- 
cence. The Settlement Movement is credited with having made “a vital con- 


tribution to the progress of education.” 


Five Books on Sex Hygiene. By Dr. E. B. Lowry. Chicago: Forbes and 
Company. 
Herself. Pp. 221. $1. By mail of the Journal, $1.10. 
Himself. By E. B. Lowry and R. J. Lambert. Pp. 216. $1. By mail of 
the Journal. $1.10 
False Modesty. Pp. 110. $0.50. By mail of the Journal, $0.55. 
Truths. $0.50. By mail of the Journal, $0.55. 


Confidences. $0.50. By mail of the Journal, $0.55. 
“False Modesty”’ is an earnest and forceful plea for the general dissemination of 


information upon various subjects and details often grouped together as sex hy- 


giene; and for intelligent community action regarding some of them. That 
mothers should teach their daughters, and fathers their sons, the meaning of the 
reproductive structures and their hygiene, the author agrees, in common with 
most other teachers. Yet the community has much to do, not only in the city, 


where the problem of providing for the social life of homeless youth is so great a 


yne, but also in country districts, where sequestration often makes wrong-doing 
easy. Woman’s inhumanity to her fallen sister is earnestly deplored. Teaching 
the science of motherhood at some appropriate point in the girl’s formal educa- 
tion is recommended; such details as the following being suggested: Care of the 


reproductive organs and effects of irregular habits, improper diet and clothing 
pon them; care of children and adolescents; and school hygiene especially as re- 
1 ’s health 

In “Confidences’”’, a book written for the little girl, the point of departure is the 
assumption that any normal girl will look forward to marriage and the possession 
of healthy children of her own. The mysteries of reproduction are gradually 
infolded to her in a series of stories concerning flower babies (explaining cross 
fertilization), bird babies, mother’s baby (explaining names and functions of 
reproductive organs and menstruation Practical lessons of personal hygiene are 


enforced which will lead to carefully “building the nest” (development of repro- 


ductive organs), and concluded with the wise advice to “go to mother with all 
questions, for she will always tell you anything you want to know.” 
rruths”’ is similarly written for the young lad. The stories are of flower pollen, 


cation of the egg of the frog, other animals, and the human species; 





fish milt, fer 
man’s responsibility for and chivalry towards women and girls is urged because 
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they are the future mothers; warnings are given against the venders of fake advice 
and patent medicines and against abuse of the reproductive organs because of the 
impairment of the vigor of manhood which may result and the dangers which 
may threaten the future home 

“Herself” is a manual of sex hygiene for women. It begins with an account of the 
anatomy and physiology of the female reproductive organs more simply written 
than those to be found in most text books. Menstruation, diseases of the repro 
ductive organs (including the “black plague’’), self abuse, embryology, inheritance 
of disease or that due to maternal impressions, the various causes of “race suicide,” 
the law which prohibits a physician from giving information as to the prevention 
of pregnancy, other practical questions of eugenics, the divorce question, “white 
slavery,” and the instruction of children upon sex matters, are some of the topics 
which are most ably discussed 

~ Himself”’ deals with many of the same and similar topics, and is written for men 


Each of these books is characterized by a broad-minded, sane point of view, and 


by that rare but priceless quality in the reformer—moderation 


The Protein Element in Nutrition. By D. McCay. London: E. Arnold 
IQt2 Pp. xv + 21¢ pis. 8 ros. 6d 


This volume which is one of the International Medical Monographs, present 


‘ 


an exhaustive summary of the author’s very extended investigations and the work 
of others bearing upon the importance of protein in the diet. The materi 
cussed with reference to low protein theories with which the author does not agree 


The following chapter headings show the scope of the work: The food 





kind, tropical food materials and their digestibility, the protein metab f 
mankind, the protein requirements of mankind, the merits and demerits 0 es 
00F | protein, the effects of a low protein dietary in the opics, and the ¢ 

r in protein, tl tects of a low | lietar the Troy i 
of the level of protein metabolism on the physique and general efficiency of different 


tropical tribes and races 
Some of the author’s extensive investigations with native races in India 
: 


been published in full during the last five years. The results of later work on the 
effects of Bengal food materials on pigeons are briefly summarized in the present 
volume. The author concludes that none of the Bengal foodstuffs caused poly 
neuritis, neither the dals used in Bengal nor the Indian or country rice. “It is 
evident therefore, that the absence of the beri-beri vitamin in their dietary is not 
the explanation of the poor physique of the Bengalis.”’ 

With reference to his purpose and conclusions, the author states that in the 
present volume he has made use “of the observations and investigations of a great 
many of the more important recent publications on the subject, and has attempted 
to show that the weight of evidence is entirely against the great reduction of the 
protein content and caloric value of the dietaries of mankind so strongly advocated. 

“Recent investigations by different research workers have shown that it is pos- 
sible to reduce very considerably the quantity of protein necessary to maintain 
an animal in nitrogenous equilibrium, when the particular nitrogenous compounds 
required by that animal are given only in the food. In fact, at the present time, 
no one denies the feasibility of maintaining either man or animals in a condition 
of nitrogenous equilibrium on quantities of protein very much below the standards 


set up by the old masters in the science of nutrition. 
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“Tf we knew exactly how much and what particular nitrogen compounds the 
body requries in each specific state of nutrition, it is rational to expect that it would 
be possible to maintain the body in health, vigor, and efficiency on quantities of 
protein very much less than those hitherto considered necessary; but, as we do not 
know what form of nitrogen combination nor how much of any particular unit is 
requried in the different states of bodily nutrition, it is surely only rational that, 
in order to insure a sufficiency of those elements absolutely essential, a liberal stan- 
dard of dietary should be recommended. 

“Tt seems, therefore, only reasonable to lay down such a standard of protein in 
the feeding of man as will at least give to the body the opportunity of obtaining 
the particular combinations it requires in any given state of nutrition. 

“This deduction is fully borne out by a careful consideration of the information 
available from dietary studies carried out in many different countries, and particu- 
larly by the investigations made in India to determine the effects of different de- 
grees of protein interchange on several tribes and races living under exactly the 
same conditions, except as regards diet. An absolutely dispassionate survey of 
the physical development and general capabilities of the races and people of India 
points undoubtedly to the conclusion that, other factors being eliminated, those 
who obtain a liberal supply of absorbable protein in their daily food are superior 
in every respect to those whose dictaries exhibit any marked degree of lowering 
of the average protein standard 

“The general conclusion arrived at, from a broad consideration of all the facts 
available in the present state of our knowledge, is that the views held by the older 
writers on nutrition are sounder and more in accord with the findings of careful sci- 
entific study than are those of the newer school.” 

Photographs of Indian natives who are accustomed to low and abundant pro- 


tein rations, elucidate the text; and an index is provided. 


The New Hostess of To-day. By Linda Hull Larned, with illustrations by 
Mary Cowles Clark. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1913 Pp. xxiii+ 
428. $1.50. By mail of the Journal, $1.62. 

This book is an old and valued friend, the companion of some of our lighter 
moments in the past returned to us in fresh attire. Many of us have no moments 
so light as some of those for which the book is intended, when Beef Poeled with 
Mirepoix or Biscuit Glacé Diplomate is served but we are glad that such moments 
come to others and that when they arrive there is available so well-planned, so well- 
written a book as the New Hostess of To-day, so presentable in appearance and 
so explicit in its directions. Like its predecessor, The Hostess of To-day, the book 


is chiefly helpful for those who entertain. 


Modern Theories of Diet and Their Bearing upon Practical Dietetics. 
By A. Bryce. London: E. Arnold, 1912. Pp. xv + 368. $1.82. 


On the basis of personal observation and study the author discusses the theory 
and practice of vegetarianism, low-protein dietaries, and purin-free or uric-acid-free 
dietaries; and dietetic theories associated with mineral salts, water, raw food, cur- 
dled milk, fasting, and other systems. General questions of metabolism are also 


discussed. 
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Some statements from the concluding chapter—the practice of moderation— 
follow: A consideration of the arguments advanced for and against the dietetic 
systems considered ‘‘will suffice to reveal the only principle which is of universal 
application in the selection of a diet. It is obvious to the scientific mind, at the 
very outset, that there can be absolutely no justification for the claims made by 
each set of propagandists for the wholesale adoption of their tenets and practice, 
because the personal factor which is of such vital importance in ail human affairs 
is overwhelmingly so in the question of diet. 

“Tt has been held that popular taste is an infallible indicator of the best and most 
suitable nutritive items in a nation’s bill of fare, and doubtless there is a period 
in the history of every country, before it has emerged from its primary isolation 
and come into contact with other nations, when this may be true. In such circum- 
stances the selection of food is dictated less by choice than by necessity, and as the 
resources of most countries are strictly limited—and this remark applies with 
especial force to the most robust and vigorous peoples living in temperate climates— 
the choice is by no means boundless. It has been claimed that racial features have 
thus been molded, and that the character of a people owes its origin in great meas- 
ure to its food. But, there is absolutely no authority for the statement that the 
character of a man is influenced by what he eats. . . . . Diet does not 
alter the character of personality, but in large measure the personality decides the 
most suitable diet 

As the author notes, the one thing upon which the believers in low-protein diet, 
in a flesh-free diet, and in a purin-free diet agree “is the diminished amount of food, 
and so the only conception which appears to unite them is the fundamental doc- 
trine of moderation, which has not only been taught from time immemorial, but 
is actually practised by all sensible men at the present time.” 
does not doubt “that most of the systems detailed 


may be made to answer the nutritive and dietetic requirements of every day life 


The author states that he 


for individual cases, and, as has been proved by experience, some of them may even 
be suitable for considerable sections of people.”” He does not think, however, 
“that any one of them has succeeded in demonstrating its rights to the proud posi- 


} 
' 


tion of the universal food of mankind in the temperate zone.” He is personally 


] 


inclined “to favor the claims of the low-protein systems as on the whole the most 


satisfactory sytem of the dietetic problem, but probably more reflective people will 
acquiesce in the proposition that the healthy man can live on any system of diet 
by attention to moderation, regularity, and variety, but the unhealthy man must 
look to the dietetic expert to guide him in the selection of the best system or kinds 
of food to suit his case.”’ 


The volume contains a bibliography and an index 


Food in Health and Disease. By N.S. Davis. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s 


Son & Co., 1912. 2. ed., pp.xii + 449. figs.s. $3.50 


In this volume, which is designed as a practical book on dietetics, the author 
discusses the general principles of diet in health and disease and the general ques- 
tion of feeding the sick and diet in different diseases. 

It is stated that in preparing the second edition much of the material has been 


re-written and additions have been made to almost every subject discussed 
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Beverages, Past and Present. By E. R. Emerson. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1908. Vols. 1, pp. vi + 563; 2, pp. iv + 514. $5.00 


As noted in the subtitle, these volumes present an historical sketch of the pro- 
duction of beverages and a study of the customs connected with their use. 


rhe subject matter is arranged geographically. 


The Treasure Cookery Book. By M. M. Mitchell. London, New York, 
Bombay, and Calcutta: Longmans, Green & Co. 1913. Pp.x + 516. $1.35 net. 


This is a well-written, substantial English cook book by the instructress of 
cookery in the Polytechnic, London. The writer says that it has been “written 
especially for those who require good, wholesome, middle-class fare as economical 
as is consistent with good results. More elaborate dishes suitable for special 
occasion are included, while those who have of necessity to live on small incomes 
will be able to select dishes to suit their means.’’ Besides a very large number of 
recipes, it contains rather more material than the average cook book on the sub- 
jects of food, marketing, simple meals, household utensils, and housekeeping. In 
this country it will be especially welcomed by those who wish information about 


those foods and methods of cooking which are typically English. 


Lessons in Cooking (Theoretical and Practical) for the Sick and Con- 
valescent. Dept. Int., Govt. Hospital for the Insane. Washington, D. C.: 
Govt. Printing Office. 1913. Pp. 32. Price 5 cents. 
rhe principles of nutrition are briefly discussed and lessons given which include 

recipes and directions for preparing a considerable number of invalid dishes. The 

bulletin was prepared for the use of the cooking class of the Nurses’ Training School 


at the Government Hospital for the Insane, Washington, D. C. 


The Manufacture of Preserved Foods and Sweetmeats. By A. Hausner 
Trans. by A. Morris and H. Robson. London: Scott Greenwood and Son. 1912. 


Eng. ed. Pp. viii + 238 + 24, figs. 28. $1.82 
rhis is the second English edition of this work and the author states that it has 


been thoroughly revised 


A Brief Course in Domestic Science. By Catharine A. Mulligan. University 
of Tennessee. Nashville: J. W. Brister. 1913. Pp. 54. 


This bulletin, which was prepared under Professor Mulligan’s direction, con- 
tains practical lessons of value to teachers in village and rural schools. It aims 
“to impress the teachers with the possibilities through domestic science, of raising 
the standard of the individual pupil, the home, the school, and the community; 
and of increasing the health, happiness, and prosperity of the home, the school, and 
the community.”’ 

lhe course is given in three parts. The first part includes lessons in the study 
of various foods; in the planning and preparations of school lunches and school 
socials; and in serving a meal. The second part is made up of a series of outlines 
for talks on sewing, laundering, textiles, soil, sanitation, etc. The third part 


contains recipes for everything studied in the first part. 








~~ 


nee 
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Home Economics: A Bibliography for High Schools. State College, Pullman, 

Washington. 1913. Pp. 23. 

This pamphlet was prepared by the Department of Home Economics of the State 
College of Washington. The fact that home economics is such a new subject makes 
it impossible to arrange a uniform study by the use of text-books. The need of some 
degree of “uniformity of content and instruction,” in the schools of the state of 
Washington, led to the arrangement of this bibliography. 

The classification is as follows: Food and Nutrition, Textiles, Clothing, and 
House Furnishing, Sanitation, Home management. Two additional lists include 
supplementary reading and Government Publications. Following the lists, is an 
outline for a high school course in home economics. 

The state superintendent of public instruction says, “The bibliography of Home 
Economics, prepared by the Department of Home Economics of the State Col 
lege of Washington for the use of high schools of the state, will be of definite serv- 
ice in unifying the instruction in this new field. I am glad to recommend it to 
superintendents, to principals, and to teachers of the subject.” 

Composition of Food Materials. By C. F. Langworthy. U.S. Dept. Agr., 
Office Expt. Stas. Charts 15 (21 x 27 in.), revised. Washington: Govt. 
Printing Office. $1 per set. 

The first edition of the food and diet charts prepared by the Department of 
Agriculture having been entirely exhausted, a new edition has been prepared 
Advantage has been taken of this opportunity to make a few minor corrections and 
to substitute new data for the composition of grape juice based upon more recent 
analyses of American products. The factors which have been proposed from time 
to time for calculating fuel values have varied somewhat, modifications having 
been suggested as investigations have progressed. The figures for fuel values per 
pound, included in the charts originally, were gathered from a variety of sources 
For the sake of uniformity they have all been recalculated in the new edition, using 
the factors, 4 calories per gram for protein and for carbohydrates and 9 calories 
per gram for fat, and 454 grams per pound, the result in every case being expressed 
to the nearest five. It should be borne in mind that the values are not necessarily 
more accurate than those originally included, since the differences are all within 
the possible limits of error inseparable from the use of any such factors. 

The titles of the charts are as follows: Chart I, Milk and Milk Products; Chart 
II, Eggs and Cheese; Chart III, Meat—Fresh and Cured; Chart IV, Fish, Fish 
Products and Oysters; Chart V, Butter, and other Fat-Yielding Foods; Chart VI, 
Cereal Grains; Chart VII, Bread and Other Cereal Foods; Chart VIII, Sugar and 
Similar Foods; Chart IX, Roots and Succulent Vegetables; Chart X, Legumes and 
Corn; Chart XI, Fresh and Dried Fruit; Chart XII, Fruit and Fruit Products; 
Chart XIII, Nuts and Nut Products; Chart XIV, Composition, Functions, and 
Uses of Food; and Chart XV, Dietary Standards. 

Thirteen of the charts, printed in color, show graphically the composition of 
common food materials, while the remaining two contain dietary standards and 
tabular data regarding the functions and use of food. 

The new edition was issued at the request of the Superintendent of Documents 
and the charts must be obtained by purchase through this official, as the entire 
edition was turned over to him, the Department of Agriculture receiving none for 


distribution. 
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The Story of a Loaf of Bread. By T.B. Wood. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1913, pp. vi + 140, figs. 17. $0.40; leather, $1. By mail of the 
Journal, $0.45 or $1.05. 

Wheat growing and marketing, milling, baking, the composition of bread, the 
relative value of different kinds of bread, and similar topics are discussed in this 
popular summary which is written in a way to make it readily understood by young 


students. 


Recipes for the Preparation of the Dasheen. By R.A. Young, U.S. Dept. 
Agr., Bur. Plant Indus. Circ. 127, pp. 34-36. 
Recipes are given for cooking dasheen in a variety of ways. 

s the author points out, this vegetable, which tastes somewhat like a potato, 
resembles it in composition and can be used in similar ways, is a staple article 
of food for millions of people in tropical and subtropical countries. In general 
it is used in the different ways in which the white potato is used. It may also be 
candied like the sweet potato. The flesh of the corms and large tubers is fre- 
quently somewhat gray or violet when cooked, but this does not affect the flavor. 

“When uncooked dasheens are being scraped or pared they should be handled 
in water to which a teaspoonful of sal soda to the quart has been added, in order 


to prevent irritation to the hands.” 


Illinois Farmers’ Institute, Department of Household Science. Edited by 
Mrs. H. A. McKeene, Ill. Farmers’ Inst., Dept. Household Sci. Year 


Book 1912. »p. 252, figs. 27. 
) PI ] 


In addition to the proceedings, reports, and similar data, the volume contains a 
number of addresses and miscellaneous papers, including among others, Educa- 
ting girls for the Home, by Villa M. Sprague; Household Economics, by Mrs. 
A. P. Norton; Household Appliances and Conveniences, by Mrs. L. M. Cutting; 
A Balanced Ration, by Mrs. E. F. Ford; The Social Efficiency of the Home, by 
Bertha Miller; How School Work Can be More Closely Related to Home Needs, 
by Miriam Besley; and Training the Girl to Help in the Home, by W. A. McKeever. 

\ number of menu suggestions are presented, and a study of food values, pub- 


lished by the Illinois State Food Commission, is reprinted. 


The Nutrition Coefficient of Antwerp School Children. By M. C. Schuyten 
Paedol. Jaarboek. 8, 1912-13, pp. 13: Bul. Sec. Chim. Belg., 26, 1912. No. 
II, pp. 503, 504., Abs. Expt. Sta. Record, 29, 1913, No. 4, p. 364. 


[he author considers that Oppenheimer’s formula for determining the nutri- 
tion coefficient is theoretically correct and that it gives a good idea of the general 
condition of nutrition. 

Nutrition depends upon the kind of food ingested and the degree of assimilation. 
The author studied the effect of attendance at school on this coefficient, with chil- 
dren 3 to 15 years of age, and concluded that the coefficient decreased until the 


age of 7 years and then became either irregular or stationary. 


The Composition of Different Varieties of Red Peppers. By L. M. Tolman 
and L. C. Mitchell, U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Chem. Bul. 163, pp. 32. 
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So little data has been readily accessible regarding different kinds of red peppers 
that this bulletin is very timely. 

rhe investigations reported were undertaken to determine the normal com- 
position of the best known commercial varieties of red peppers in order to ascer 
tain the characteristic properties of each part and thus secure information which 
would lead to the detection of the presence of abnormal amounts of seeds and stems 

The study embraces nearly all of the commercial varieties of red pepper, includ- 
ing the African and the Japanese cayenne or chillies, the Hungarian paprika, and 
the Spanish pimenton, or pimiento. 

Cayenne or chilli is a small fruited pepper, a variety of Capsicum frutescens, in- 
digenous to tropical America, but now grown or cultivated in nearly all tropical or 
subtropical countries. This pepper is characterized by the small size of the pods 
and their extreme pungency. The leading commercial varieties for 1911, accord- 
ing to the authors, were the African and the Japanese. 

Paprika, according to the authors, “Is a large fruited pepper, grown in Hungary, 
a variety of Capsicum annuum, a species of Capsicum, which is a genus of the family 
Solanacez. When powdered, it has a deep red color and a sweetish, mildly 
pungent flavor. Its origin is somewhat obscure, but it apparently originated in 
America, whence it can be traced from Spain, through Greece and Turkey, to Hun 
gary. It has been variously designated as Turkish pepper or paprika, Hungarian 
pepper or paprika, or garden pepper 

With reference to the proper terminology, the authors note that pimenton, or 
pimiento, is the accurate name for the large fruited pepper, a variety of Capsicum 
annuum, grown in Spain. The succulent pericarp of it is much used for stuffing 
olives and for other purposes, while the dried pod is ground as a spice. ~““Pimenton’ 
should not be confused with ‘pimento’ or ‘pimenta,’ which is applied to Jamaica 
pepper or allspice. ‘Pimenton’ is the definite term used to designate the Spanish 
product, when ground.” The analytical data reported show that it is not practical 
to have a single standard applicable to all sorts. Each sample should be judged 


by comparison with known types 


Graham Flour—A Study of the Physical and Chemical Differences between 
Graham Flour and Imitation Graham Flours. By J. A. Le Clerc and B 
R. Jacobs. U.S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Chem. Bul. 164, pp. 57. 

Results based on the examination of many samples of such flours found on the 
market and in the mills, as well as of samples prepared in the laboratory of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, are reported concerning the physical and chemical differences 
between graham flour and imitation graham flours. 

The report which contains a large amount of valuable data is summarized as 
follows 

“Although a large percentage of the so-called graham flour on the market is made 
by mixing inferior grades of flour with bran, there are a great many millers who 
still make graham flour in the original way, namely, by grinding either on stones or 
on rolls the whole kernel of wheat without bolting. 

“True graham flour always shows relatively larger amounts of intermediate 
products, such as coarse and fine middlings of good grade, while imitation graham 
generally contains but small amounts of these same products and when these are 


present in large quantities they are of inferior grade. True graham contains a 
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larger amount of combined bran and shorts, of combined coarse and fine middlings, 
and a smaller amount of flour passing through the 109 sieve, than does imitation 
graham. The ash, fibre, and pentosans are present in larger amount in true than 
in imitation graham. The middlings of the true graham are of a higher character 
than those of imitation graham. This refers to both coarse and fine middlings. 
The bran of imitation graham is very often clean and free from adhering endosperm, 
while the bran of true graham usually contains a relatively large quantity of such 
endosperm This is more or less true also of the shorts. 

“One does not depend entirely upon the quantity of these intermediate prod- 
ucts to determine whether or not a flour is genuine, but one must always deter- 
mine their quality as well and relation to each other in appearance and composi- 
tion, so that it is necessary to make a microscopic examination of the products of 
separation besides the chemical analysis.” 

It was not difficult to distinguish the imitation from the genuine graham in the 
83 samples examined. 

Definitions of milling and chemical terms used in the bulletin are given. 


Microbiology for Agricultural and Domestic Science Students. Edited by 
C. E. Marshall. Philadelphia: P. Blackiston’s Son and Company. Pp. 
xxi + 724. $2.50. By mail of the Journal, $2.70. 


The principal divisions of this volume are morphology and culture of micro- 
organisms; physiology of microérganisms; and applied microbiology, in which 
section such subjects are included as microérganisms in water, microbiology of 
sewage, microbiology of milk and milk products, and microbiology of special in- 
dustries (among others, dessication, evaporation, and drying of foods, heat in the 
preservation of foods, the preservation of food by cold, and the preservation of 
food by chemicals). Microbiology of the diseases of man and animals is also 
considered. 

‘he different sections have been contributed by a number of collaborators. As 
stated in the introduction, “Agriculture and domestic science call for the treatment 
of the subject in such a manner as to make it basic to the interpretation of such 
subjects as air impurities, water supplies, sewage disposal, soils, dairying, fermen- 
tation industries, food preservation and decomposition, manufacture of biological 
products, transmission of disease, susceptibility and immunity, sanitation, and 
control of infectious or contagious diseases. A strong effort has been made to 
provide the fundamental and guiding principles of the subject and to show just 
how these principles fit into the subjects of a more or less strictly professional or 
practical nature. Here the instructional work of the microbiologist stops in most 
educational institutions and the instruction of the practical or professional man 


begins.” 


The Lunch Room. By P. Richards. Chicago: Hotel Monthly, pp. 190, figs. 
13, dgms. 40, charts 15. $2. 
This volume takes up plans, equipment, management, and accounting of lunch 
rooms, and the sale of foods (coffee, tea, etc.), and gives a collection of bills of fare. 
Dishes considered particularly suited to lunch-room trade make up the bulk of the 


volume. 
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The Housekeeper’s Handy-Book. By Lucia Millet Baxter. New York, 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1 net. By mail of the Journal, $1.10. 
The Home Candy Maker. By M.A. Pease. Elgin, Illinois. $1 net. By 

mail of the Journal, $1.08. 

The Etiquette of Today. By Edith B. Ordway. New York: Sully and 
Kleinteich. $0.50 net. By mail of the Journal, $0.55. 

Food in Health and Disease. By NathanS. Davis, Jr., A.M., M.D., Phila- 
delphia: P. Blackiston’s Sons and Company, 1912. $3.50 net. By mail 
of the Journal, $3.65. 

Harper’s Household Handbook. By M. M. Williams. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. net $1. By mail of the Journal, $1.08 

The Gardener and the Cook. By Lucy H. Yates. New York: McBride, 
Nast and Company. $1.25 net. By mail of the Journal, $1.35 

Shelter and Clothing. By Helen Kinne and Emma M. Cooley. New York 
Macmillan Company. $1.10 net. By mail of the Journal, $1.20 

Laboratory Work in Applied Chemistry, for Students in Domestic Science. 
By A. Henwood and F. H. Griffin. Philadelphia: The Institute Press, 





Drexel Institute. 1912, pp. 62, $1.50. 

The Task of Social] Hygiene. By Havelock Ellis. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $2.5sonet. By mail of the Journal, $2.65. 

The Mary Frances Cook Book, or Adventures Among the Kitchen People. 
By Jane E. Fryer. Philadelphia: J. C. Winston Company. $1.20 net. 
By mail of the Journal, $1.28. 

Books of Etiquette: Boys and Girls and Manners. By Florence Howe Hall. 
Boston: Dana, Estes and Company. $1.35 net. By mail of the Journal, 
$1.45. 

Colonial Homes and Their Furnishings. By Mary H. Northend. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. $5 net. By mail of the Journal, $5.25. 

Reclaiming the Old House. By Charles E. Hooper. New York: McBride 
Nast and Company. $2. By mail of the Journal. $2.20. 

The Healthy Baby: the Care and Feeding of Infants. By Roger H. Dennett, 
M.D. New York: The MacMillan Company. $1. By mail of the Journal, 
$1.12. 

The Use of Corn, Kafir and Cowpeas in the Home. By C. F. Langworthy 
and Caroline L. Hunt. Pp.12. U.S. Dept. Agr., Farmers’ Bulletin 559, 
October 16, 1913. 

Medical Milk Commissions and Certified Milk. By Ernest Kelly, In Charge 
Market Milk Investigations. Bureau of Animal Industry. September 
17, 1913, pp. 38, pls. 5, fig. 1. U.S. Dept. Agr. Bulletin r. $0.10 

Vitrified Brick as a Paving Material for Country Roads. By Vernon M. 
Peirce, Chief Engineer, and Charles H. Moorefield, Senior Highway En- 
gineer, Office of Public Roads. Office of Public Roads, Sept. 17, 1913, pp. 
34, pls. ro, figs. 3. U.S. Dept. Agr. Bulletin 23. $0.10. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD. 


The Washington Home Economics Association held its first meeting of the season 
at the Washington Public Library, on the afternoon of October 7. The topic 


The Washing- 
ton Home 
Economics 
Association. 


under consideration was ‘‘Markets and Marketing.”” Mr. Her- 
bert A. Smith of the Department of Agriculture was asked to 
speak on codperative buying as demonstrated by the Civil Serv- 
ice Council of which Mr. Smith is the founder. After the busi- 
ness of the association was completed, Mr. Smith’s accounts 
proved so interesting and instructive that the session was practically given over 
to him. The Civil Service Council (originally an association of men and women 
in the Government and District service) have experimented in codperative buy- 
ing with such success that a coéperative grocery has been opened to all and has 
run most successfully for two years. The objects sought by this association are: 


first, the elimination of unnecessary charges upon the consumer; second, the as- 


irance of fair dealing; third, the supply of foods that are wholesome, pure, and 
produced under good sanitary working conditions. The Council believes that 
codperation offers the most feasible means of accomplishing these ends. Thecus- 
tomary methods of doing retail business involves elements of cost which thrifty 
people would be glad to escape. These include bad debts, delayed payments, 


extravagance in delivery systems, and what may be called advertising charges. 


lhe Council assures fair dealing; it offers itself as an open door; it does not pretend 
to have solved the problems confronting the consumer; it has not arrived; it is only 
etting out; but it has worked out a method of business which reduces the cost of 
distribution to a minimum. In the open discussion which followed Mr. Smith’s 
talk, the President of the Housekeeper’s Alliance, Mrs. Alice E. Whitaker, told of 
two or three unsuccessful codperative concerns in Washington. The account of 
these hoaxes was interesting in contrast to the open and successful operations 
demonstrated by the Council 

rhe first autumn meeting of the Executive Committee of the New England Home 
Economics Association was held at Elizabeth Peabody House, 357 Charles Street, 
Boston, on Saturday, October 18, with Mrs. White, the presi- 


New England 


dent, in the chair, and many other members present. Sub- 


Home , ae —* ' 
. committees on College Credit, Rural Schools, Grammar School 
Economics A = : 
nent Courses of Study, Dietetics, and Housekeepers Problems were 
Association. 


duly appointed, the Chairmen to confer with the Executive 
Committee in a special meeting, within two weeks. The first regular meeting was 
held November 25. The general policy for the year is to define the place of woman’s 
work. The general subject, the “Economic Value of Woman’s Work in the Home.” 

Effort is being made to secure a home-room where members may go for help in 
solving their problems. There is a great deal of enthusiasm among the members 


and we have every promise of a very successful year. 
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Ten years ago the teachers of cooking in the Philadelphia public schools banded 

themselves into an organization which developed into the Home Economics Asso- 

ciation of Philadelphia. We are proud that we have weathered 

Home Econom- all storms or rather all “periods of calm.’ This year we have 

ics Association strengthened our efforts by adopting a new constitution, pat- 

of Philadelphia. terned after the constitution of the American Home Economics 
Association. 

To quote from our constitution: ‘The councilors shall be the representatives 
to all organizations with which we are affiliated, and the chairmen of standing com- 
mittees.” 

Mr. John B. Leeds is our representative to the Home and School League, an or- 
ganization whose name alone makes known its purpose; and Miss Alice A. Johnson 
is the representative to the American Home Economics Association 

Our standing committees are specially well equipped with efficient chairmen. 
An enumeration will give an idea of the scope of the work to be undertaken this 
year: School Feeding, Miss Emma Smedley; Pure Food, Miss Sydney Evans; 
Household Science, Miss Grace F. Blood; Household Arts, Miss M. Jane Garrett; 
Current Topics, Miss Hannah Hill. 

To quote again from the constitution: “Each committee shall have its officers 
consisting of chairman and secretary, and shall be responsible for the program of 


at least one meeting each year.” 


The Home Economics Association of Greater New York held its first meeting 
of the season on Thursday afternoon, October 2, at the Washington Irving High 
School. Mr. Frank Alva Parsons, President of the New York 
Home Econom- School of Fine and Applied Arts, was the speaker of the after- 
ics Association noon, and gave a most interesting talk on “The Relation of Art 
of Greater New to the Household Problem.’ His address was given in the model 
York. apartment, which was crowded almost to discomfort. Before 
Mr. Parson’s talk, tea was served in the demonstration dining 
room by the high school students, under the direction of Miss Willard, a normal 
graduate of this school. A large number of the faculty of this School were present, 
and all the senior normal students attended. 


The Home Economics Department at the University of Maine, Orono, is making 
rapid strides in growth and development. Much of its present status and efficiency 
is due to the splendid work of Miss Laura Comstock, who or- 
University of ganized the department and carried it through its infancy to 
Maine. a position of importance. In June, Miss Comstock severed 
her connection with the University, in order to work in a still 
broader field. The present staff consists of Miss Cornelia Palmer, Miss Lilian 
Randall and Miss Dorothea Beach. 
The opening year presents problems characteristic of growing institutions and 
welcomed because of the life and growth thus indicated. 
A number of changes have been necessary in rooms and equipment in order not 


only to accommodate the home economics work but to make more room for the 
various other branches in the College of Agriculture. 
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“The Maples,” formerly used as a dwelling, has been remodeled for the use of 
classes. Here is now situated the new kitchen laboratory, increased one-third 
in capacity together with the supply and store rooms and department office. These 
are on the first floor. On the second floor, are the rooms for practical housework— 
a small suite consisting of kitchen, dining-room, bed-room and bath. Here also, 
are another office and arest room. On the third floor is one large art room with a 
smaller supply room. The art room is fitted up with drawers and lockers for the 
use of the students and the walls are covered with burlap for exhibiting purposes. 
The sewing and handiwork, laundry, and lectures, are still given in Winslow Hall. 

The large increase in the proportion of students taking the four year home eco- 
nomics course this year, gives great satisfaction to the faculty. This shows a 
growth in the right direction and a discerning attitude toward the importance of 


the work 


The Home Economics Club of Grand Rapids gave a reception on the afternoon 

of October 22, at which Mrs. Mary Schenck Woolman was the guest of honor 
About one hundred guests called during the receiving hours. 

Che guests were received by Miss Lauretta Morrissey, President 
of the Home Economics Club, Mrs. Woolman, Miss Isabel Ely 
Lord of Pratt Institute, who was here attending the Vocational 


Home Econom- 
ics Club of 
Grand Rapids. 


Guidance conference, and Miss Rawson. 


The Iowa Home Economics Association held its annual meeting in Des Moines, 
November sixth and seventh, at the Young Women’s Christian Association Building. 
The following program was carried out as previously arranged: 

Iowa Home 


Economics 
Association. 


Methods of Teaching, Miss Grace Schermerhorn, Director of 
Practice Teaching, Iowa State College; Address, Prof. Ruth 
Wardall, Director Home Economics, State University; Educa- 
tive Value of Pictures, Mrs. E. B. Wilson, Teachers’ Institute Lecturer; Home 
Economics in relation to Normal Training High Schools, Mr. Fred Mahannah, 
State Inspector of Home Economics in High Schools; Some City Problems which 
Home Economics should Help to Solve, Miss Carolyn Grimsby, Municipal Courts 
of Chicago, formerly with School of Civics and Philanthropy, Chicago; Question 
Box, Professor Young, Teachers’ College, and Miss Charlie Tidd, Director of Home 
Economics, Des Moines College; Business Meeting, conducted by Miss Neale S. 
Knowles, President of the Association 

On the afternoon of November 6 the home economics teachers of Des Moines 
invited all present at the meeting to a reception in the Young Women’s Christian 
Association parlors 

Ihe chief purpose of the Association is to create greater interest in the subject 
of good home making and general community improvement, and to establish a more 
hearty codperation between teachers, club women, and all other earnest women. 
Every woman in the state is urged to become a member and to help make this 
the strongest association of its kind in the United States. 

By paying the yearly dues of $1, any Iowa woman may become a member. 


Send name and address to Miss Nellie Finger, Indianola, Iowa. 
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The Wisconsin Journal of Education gives this statement concerning the appoint- 
ment of Miss Emma Conley as State Inspector of Domestic Science of Wisconsin. 
“No better appointment has ever been made by State Superin- 

Appointment of tendent Cary than that of Miss Emma Conley of Fond du Lac, 
Miss Conley. who comes to the position of State inspec tor of domestic science. 
Miss Conley was for many years a teacher in the Fond du Lac 

public schools, later receiving her technical training at the University of West 
Virginia from which she has an A. B. degree. Miss Conley has also done post- 
graduate work at the University of Minnesota. She has been known to Wisconsin 
educators mostly in connection with her work in the Marathon county training 
school and also at Stout Institute. Last year she was head of this department in 
the Oshkosh normal. The domestic science teachers of the state will welcome Miss 
Conley to this position and they should all be considered as fortunate in having a 


supervisor of her qualifications and attainments.” 


Dr. William A. McKeever, former Professor of Philosophy in the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, is now Professor of Child Welfare in the University of Kansas, 
Lawrence. Our readers may be glad to know that this new 

Dr. Wm. A. position will allow more time and opportunity for doing the real 
McKeever. child welfare work in which Dr. McKeever is so much interested 
This is probably the first chair of the kind in the United States. 

Dr. McKeever will continue to issue the Home Training Bulletins charging as 
hitherto, two cents for samples, and one cent each for quantity orders, as a means 
’ 


i 


of helping out the expense. So far the nine numbers listed below have been issue 
The Cigarette Smoking Boy; Teaching the Boy to Save; Training the Girl to Help 
in the Home; Assisting the Boy in the Choice of a Vocation; A Better Crop of 
Boys and Girls; Training the Boy to Work; Teaching the Girl to Save; Instruct- 
ing the Young in Regard to Sex; and The Boy’s Vacation Enjoyment. The next 
bulletin will probably treat the subject, Teaching the Child to Play. 


The American Public Health Association held its forty-first annual meeting at 
Colorado Springs, September 9 to 13. In addition to the seven general sessions 
there were eighteen sessions held by the various sections, such 
American Pub- as: Laboratory, Public Health, Vital Statistics, Sanitary Engi- 
lic Health Asso- neering and Sociology. 
ciation. Some idea of the scope of the work will be given by the fol- 
lowing subjects: Rural Health Work, Methods of Fly Fighting, 
Occupational Diseases, Milk and Water—ways of making them fit to drink, or pre- 
venting contamination, Infectious Diseases, Sanitation, Sewage, Securing Funds 
for Public Health, and Economic Aspects of Health. 

These and many other subjects were discussed by prominent physicians, health 
commissioners, and philanthropists from nearly every State, in the Union. The 
unusual entertainments extended to the association included a ride through the 
Garden of the Gods and a jungle party and barbecue at the mouth of the Cheyenne 


Canon. 
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This Congress, which was held in Brussels July 23 to 26, 1913, was organized 
under the direction of the Belgian ministers of Foreign Affairs, the Interior, and 
Justice. An international committee of organization, composed 

International of representatives from fifteen or twenty countries, drew up the 
Congress for general outline of the program. The work was divided between 
the Protection two sections, one on morally neglected children, and one on child 
of Childhood. hygiene and training, and included discussion of such topics as the 
competence of children’s courts, abnormal children, means of 

securing uniformity in statistics of infant mortality, popularizing knowledge of child 
hygiene, the protection of children outside of the home, alcoholism, and the forma- 


tion of an international bureau for the protection of childhood 


An International Congress for the Fight Against the Deterioration and the 
Adulteration of foodstuffs was held at Ghent, August 1 to 3, 1913. This was one 
of the notable gatherings at the Ghent “Exposition de la Fal- 
Congress at sification des Denrées Alimentaires.”” The work was divided 
Ghent to Oppose into four sections, namely: Chemistry, Hygiene,Consumption— 
Food Adulter- Educational and Popular work,—and Legislation. 
ation. The topics for consideration at the congress included protection 
of foods from dirt; regulation of the production and sale of mineral 
waters, aérated waters, ice water for household uses, etc., the production and sale 
of milk and milk products; organizations of buyers and consumers; the hygiene of 
factories and shops for manufacture and sale of foodstuffs; regulations for the wash- 
ing of drinking glasses used in hotels and other public places; and similar topics. 


An English-speaking Conference of the National Association (Great Britain) 

for the Prevention of Infant Mortality and for the Welfare of Infancy, was held 

at Claxton Hall, Westminster, on August 4 and 5, 1913. The 

The Prevention Right Honorable John Burns is president of the Association and 

of Infant Mor- it is under the patronage of their Majesties, the King and Queen. 

tality. rhe subjects for the Administrative section of the Conference 

were: The Responsibility of Central and Local Authorities in 

the Matter of Infant and Child Hygiene and the Administrative Control of the Milk 

Supply; and for the Medical Section: The Necessity for Special Education in 
Infant Hygiene, Medical Milk Problems, and Ante-natal Hygiene. 

Valuable papers were presented at all of the Sections, the United States and Can- 
ada as well as Great Britain, being represented among the contributors. Stat- 
utory administrative authorities, medical officers of health, members of the med- 
ical profession actively engaged in clinical practice, and a number of voluntary 
associations were represented at the Conference by numerous delegates. The latter 
associations included, among others, St. Pancras School for Mothers, Women’s 
National Health Association of Ireland, Leeds Babies’ Welcomes, London County 
Council, Glasgow Infant Health Visitors’ Association, Birmingham Infants’ 
Health Society and School of Mothercraft, and the National League for Physical 
Education and Improvement. The Conference Committees included a represen- 
tative committee of the American Association for the Study and Prevention of 


Infant Mortality. 
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The program included, among others, the following papers of special interest to 
Home Economics workers: The Health Authority’s Work in the Home, by Dr. 
Charles A. Hodgetts (Ottawa); The Problem of the Institutional Child, by Dr. 
H. L. K. Shaw (Albany); The Teaching of Infant Care in Elementary Schools, by 
Dr. Christopher Addison, M. P. (London); The Education of the Girl in Relation 
to Infant Mortality, by Dr. Caroline Hedger (Chicago); The Necessity for Special 
Education in Infant Hygiene, by Dr. L. E. La Fétra (New York City); The New 
Zealand Scheme for Promoting the Health of Women and Children, by Dr. Truby 
King (Dunedin); The Necessity for Special Education in Infant Hygiene, by Dr. 
C. Paget LaPage (Manchester); The Essential Factors in Scientific Substitute 
Feeding of Infants, by Dr. Henty L. Coit (Newark, N J.); The Simplicity and 
Advantages of Percentage-Feeding, Maintenance of the Proteid Ratio, and Esti- 
mation of Caloric in Ordinary Practice, by Dr. Truby King (Dunedin); The Use of 
Desiccated Milk, by Dr. A. E. Naisch, (Sheffield); The Economical Consideration 
of Uses of Dried Milk and Patent Foods, by Dr. Eric Pritchard (London); and Milk 
in the Poor Home, by Dr. G. R. Piser 


The efforts of the Housekeepers’ Alliance are to be centered upon the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a School of Housekeeping where anyone who desires may 
receive instruction in all branches of housekeeping. Besides 


Washington this work the already active reference circle of permanent and 
Housekeepers’ auxiliary helpers is to be continued, and the nucleus of a house- 
Alliance. hold bureau of information further developed. The former work 


of committees on investigating laundresses’ homes, on market 
inspection, and on securing wrapped bread for the District of Columbia will undoubt- 


edly be continued. 


Teachers College has just published for free distribution a four page pamphlet 
giving the floor plans of Household Arts Building, Teachers 

Teachers College, Columbia University. It includes cuts of the various 
College. floors with accompanying descriptions. Apply to publication 
bureau, Teachers College, Columbia University, which will also 


send a list of technical bulletins published on home economic subjects. 


The National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education held its 
Seventh Annual Convention this year in the city of Grand Rapids, Michigan, Oc- 
tober 19 to 25. In connection with this meeting, the Vocational 


The National 
Society for the 
Promotion of 
Industrial 
Education. 


Guidance Association will hold a convention and complete its 
organization. About a week is to be devoted to the meeting of 
these two associations and a very notable body of men and 


women will undoubtedly be in attendance. An exhibition is to 
be given of the products of manual training schools throughout 
the country in one of the numerous buildings in Grand Rapids devoted to display- 
ing furniture, and the United States government is sending a very extensive exhibit 
of the things made by the natives in the schools of the Philippine Islands. On 
Sunday morning, October 19, prominent speakers from all over the United States 
are to occupy twenty or more of the pulpits of the Grand Rapids churches. On 
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the Tuesday following, the Vocational Guidance Association will hold its first ses- 
sion and complete its organization begun a year ago. 

On Thursday the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education 
will have its first session. The most notable meeting will be held on Thursday 
evening, when Hon. Wm. C. Redfield, president of the society, and Secretary of 
Commerce, will be the principal speaker. Other speakers on that occasion will 
be Gov. Woodbridge N. Ferris, of Michigan who came into prominence as the suc- 
cessful teacher in an institution devoted to industrial education, and Laura Drake 
Gill, of the University of the South, and widely known to club women as a brilliant 
speaker. Other prominent speakers on other occasions will be Ida M. Tarbell; 
John Dewey, Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University; David Snedden, 
Commissioner of Education for Massachusetts; C. R. Richards, director of Cooper 
Union, New York; Frank M. Leavitt, of the University of Chicago; C. A. Prosser, 
Secretary of the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education; W. 
Stanwood Field, director of Evening and Continuation Schools in Boston; Owen R. 
Lovejoy, secretary National Child Labor Committee, New York; Prof. George H. 
Mead, of the University of Chicago, and Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, director of the 
Educational Department, Russell Sage Foundation, New York. 


Che Bureau of Insular Affairs, War Department, has issued a review of educa- 
tional affairs in the Philippines. An abstract of this review is given to show the 


importance of Home Economics and related subjects. 


Educational “In discussing general Philippine conditions before a distin- 
Progress in the guished audience in one of the great universities of this country 
Philippines. a few months ago, a lecturer, in referring to the school system 


there, spoke of it as constituting ‘the greatest primary school sys- 
tem in the world,’ not in respect of the greatest number of pupils in attendance nor 
in respect of great amounts of money expended but great in that it meets the needs of 
the people and is instrumental in bringing about decidedly better economic and 
social conditions among them 

“Conditions in the Philippines demand early specialization. In the prescribed 
course of study this specialization is introduced in the first year of the intermediate 
courses, of which six are provided: the general course; the course for teaching; the 
course in farming; the trade course; the course in housekeeping and household arts; 
and the course in business. To delay specialization until the secondary course is 
reached, would result in sending out from the public schools the vast majority of 
the pupils without any special preparation to fit them for useful careers in the more 
or less humble stations in life to which the great majority of this or any other 
country must be confined. 

“It is planned to establish at least one school offering the course in farming in 
each division. At present six such schools are in operation, while one additional 
school offers more extensive instruction in agriculture. 

“There are 259 intermediate schools offering the general course; 96, the house- 
keeping and household arts course; 49, the teaching course; 40, the trade course; 
6, the farming course; and 2, the course in business. 

“All of the Insular schools which include the Philippine Normal School, the Phil- 
ippine School of Arts and Trades, the School of Household Industries, the Philippine 
School of Commerce, and the School for Deaf and Blind, are fulfilling the purposes 
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for which they were established and are turning out large numbers of young men 
and women every year to take conspicuous places in community activities. 

“The corn campaign conducted by the Bureau of Education was the most im- 
portant of the special features of the work of the past school year. Two contests 
were arranged, one for the production of the best ears of corn, and the other for 
the most corn on a given area. In addition to this, demonstrations were given in 
practically all of the municipalities of the Islands in the use of corn as a human 
food. 

“The campaign received the enthusiastic support of the people and officials 
alike, and has resulted in an immense amount of good in disseminating knowledge 
of the most advanced methods of corn production, and the use of corn as human 
food. 

“One of the main purposes of this campaign was to impress upon the Filipino 
the fact that corn is a food for human consumption, with the hope that the culti 
vation of corn might be increased. Some idea of the extent of this campaign can 
be gained from the fact that 30,327 boys were enrolled in the contests; 6,660 girls 
were taught corn recipes; 235 demonstrations were held; and 247,048 people were 
served. Approximately one-half million people attended the demonstrations 
The recipes used called for the use of utensils and ingredients found in the average 
Filipino home. 

“The program for industrial instruction for the public schools has been carefully 
worked out and includes most of the important Philippine industrial activities 
It covers seven years of work—the four years of the primary course, and the three 
years of the intermediate course—and provides instruction in agriculture, domes- 
tic science, needle work in its various forms, weaving of Philippine fibers, and work 
in wood, iron and clay. 

“The director’s report shows that during the past year 19,958 boys were taking 
the trade and shop work; that 100,648 boys were engaged in gardening and farm 
ing; 12,969 girls were taking the gardening work; and that 83,193 girls were study 


ing housekeeping and household arts. Among other crafts and industries we 


find 12,993 girls learning lace making; 12,625, embroidery; 6,660, cooking; 10,456 
boys and 3,031 girls making hats; 29,527 pupils were studying mat making; and 
73,835 working on baskets.”’ 

In this connection attention is also called to the notice sent out by the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission. ‘““The last exanimation before appointments are made of 
those who will attend the 1914 session of the Vacation Assembly at Baguio, the 
summer capital of the Philippines, as a preparation for their work with the Bureau 
of Education, is announced, by the United States Civil Service Commission, for 
December 30-31, 1913, in various cities throughout the United States. 

“From the eligible list thus secured appointments will be made during the com- 
ing Spring for service in the Philippine Islands, beginning with the opening of 
schools next school year. The service requires: Women for Home Economics, 
men for agriculture, Manual Training, High School Science, Mathematics, English, 
History, and Supervisors of school districts. For information relative to the na 
ture of the service and the examination, address Bureau of Insular Affairs, Wash- 


ington, D. C.”’ 




















CHANGES IN THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Hon conomics workers will be interested to know that the Secretary of 
Agriculture has announced new plans of publication work for that department. 
I lang t affect the publications in which they are most likely to be 
ted are the following. There has been in the past an independent series 
{ circulars in each of the thirteen publishing bureaus, divisions, 
partment. Such series have included technical bulletins 
Animal Production, Plant Production, Nutrition, Chemistry, etc. These 
ries have bi mtinued and will be superseded by the Journal of Research 
1 technical matter, and by a departmental series of 

for selected and general distribution. 
By this plan th nfusion that has resulted from the multiplicity of series 


of pu tions will be avoided, and the saving of a considerable sum will be 


new plan the department 1 mtinue the general distribution 

nti yr technical matter of | no use to the lay reader, and will 
te n information only » those d rectly interested and capable of 
il and of understanding the results of research work couched 


hereafter be distributed a 





g formation in pop 1 the average reader can 
edia ap] » his lirect adva and thereby increase the agri 
iltural product ness, aid in the rational ilization of agricultural products, 
I t i¢ healt ( the na 


The high; ientific matter, heretofore published indiscriminately in bulle- 


tir nd circulars, will hereafter be pul ied on 1 the newly established 
J R . which will b ied about on a month This Journa 
) of t in ye, and contain 75 to 100 
D I number ynstl ng a lu Such matter in the 
~ ae on Id ral lat be issued in the form of 
reprints or separat For the present at least, the Journa: will include only 
fr rch carried on by the various bureaus, divisions, and offices, 
t pe ¢ ided to ide the sci ] research work of thes it igri 
experiment stations Extensive scientific articles, embodying a com 
‘te report of research investigations, will be considered as monographs, and 

iv b ylis la yplements to the J 


he Journal will be distributed free to agricultural colleges, technical schools, 


( ‘ 
ex ent stat s, librar yf large universities and certain government de 

ries 1 institutions making suitable exchanges; also to a restricted list 

yf scienti vorkers Home economics students should be able to consult this 


their school or college library. Copies of the Journal will also be sold by 


Superintendent of Documents Government Printing Office, who will also 
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receive subscriptions for this publication, the price being $2.50 per volume of 
12 numbers. 

The Monthly Crop Reporter will no longer be published. As a partial substi- 
tute for the printed Crop Reporter, a Weekly News Letter to crop correspondents 
will be issued in typewritten facsimile form. Its circulation will be limited to 
official crop correspondents. It will contain summaries of more important dis- 
coveries and recommendations of the various bureaus, divisions, and offices. 

The Experiment Station Record, like the Weather Review and North American 
Fauna will continue to be issued with certain modifications. The Yearbook 
will be restricted to articles of the magazine type, which, it is believed, will add 
greatly to the popularity and value of the volume, of which 500,000 copies are 
printed and distributed annually. A series of Bulletins of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will also be issued. In this series all the publications of 
the various bureaus, divisions and offices will be printed. These bulletins may 
be any size from 4 to 6o pages, and will be semi-technical or scientific, or pop- 
ular in character. They will capitalize for popular use the discoveries of labo- 
ratories and scientific specialists. Bulletin No. 1 of this series, which appeared 
September 17, 1913, is entitled Medical Milk Commission and Certified Milk 

The series of Farmers’ Bulletins will be continued, and the bulletins will 
contain, as heretofore, practical, concise, specific, and constructional statements 
with regard to matters relating to farming, stock raising, the use of agricultural 
products on the farm and in the home, fruit growing, etc. The form of the 
Farmers’ Bulletins has been changed by the omission of a title page and table 
of contents. The first nutrition publication to appear in the new form is The 
Use of Corn, Kafir, and Cowpeas in the Home, which is Farmers’ Bulletin No 
559. Much of the information accumulated by the Department, calling for 
immediate circulation, will be issued hereafter in the form of statements to the 
press instead of being held back as heretofore for weeks until a bulletin could be 
printed and issued 

The new plan of publication work has been designed primarily to improve 
the character of the Department’s publications, and secondarily to prevent 
in distribution; and through the economies effected, a greater output of infor- 
mation will become possible with the available appropriation. Certain changes 


will be made in the existing form of the publications, designed with a view to 


improving their appearance, reducing their size, and adapting th to wider 
distribution 

The Department of Agriculture publications are of great interest and value 
to home economics workers Those in which they are most likely to be 


interested will in the future probably be found, as the above summary shows 
in the Journal of Research, the Department of Agriculture Bulletins, the Far 
mers’ Bulletins, and the Yearbook. This applies to the publications resulting 
from the Nutrition Investigations of the Office of Experiment Stations, which 
directly deal with a home economics topic—food and its use—and also those 
which frequently contribute to home economics, issued by other Bureaus of the 
Department of Agriculture, including the Bureau of Chemistry, Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, Bureau of Plant Industry, and the Bureau of Entomology As 


heretofore, abstracts of current American and foreign work on all these lines 
will be found in the Experiment Station Record 
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